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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











Professional Cards: 








Miss L. WHEELWRIGHT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER. 
No. 15 East 17th Street, New York City. 
FERD. anp HERMANN CARRI, 
VIOLIN AND PIANO VIRTUOSI, 
Address, —e Hall. 





ALBERTO LAU RENCE, 
No. 147 East 18th Street, 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches of 
Vocal and Dramatic Art. 





Mr. & Mrs. CARLOS A, SERRANO, 
MUSIC SCHOOL, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


SIGNOR J. NUNO, 





VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
The direction of a Choral Society would be ac- 
enpues. No, 64 West 37th Street. 
Mme. SARA DE LANDE, 


VOCAL CULTURE, 
Spectacties—Development of Ease, Purity, Flexi- 
bility, Resonance, Power through the Medium of Deep 
Breathing and Correct Breath Emission. 7 
Address G. Scuixmer, 35 Union Square, 


Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 
VOCAL TEACHER or ITALIAN SCHOOL, 


Will resume instruction the 8th of September, 1892. 
Can be seen at her New York Studio, Hardman Hall, 
198 sth Avenue, corner roth Street, every Monday and 
Thursday; at her Brooklyn Studio, Chandler's Music 
Hall, 200 Fulton Street, every Tuesday and Friday 

Permanent address, 138 sth Avenue, New York City. 





Mr. AND Mrs. 
VOCAL 


THEO. BJORKSTEN, 
INSTRUCTION, 
46 West 4sth Street, New York. 


GEORGE SWEET, 
No. 57 and 59 West 42d Street, New York. 
At the request of many of his former pupils, and 
others, Mr. Sweet has returned to New York and 
opened a Vocal Studio at Nos. 57 and sg West 42d Street, 
where he is ready to give instruction in the art of Sing- 
ing, and prepare pupiis for the operatic or concert 
Stage 
CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 
SOLO TENOR, ORATORIO, CONCERT 
AND VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
, East r4th Street, cor. sth Avenus, New York. 


BROADWAY CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC. 
LANGUAGES AND ART. 

1324 Broadway, 

Bet. 34th and asth Street, East Side, New York City. 
Upen daily from 1c a. M. to6P.m. Wednesdays and 
Saturdays until og r.m. Orchestra Rehearsals every 

Monday Evening. 


J. M. WILDER, 
VOCAL INSIRUCTION, 
39 Gramercy Park, New York. 
Philadelphia, on Wednesdays and 


1237 Arch Street, 
Saturdays 





FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 

1 s73 Madison Avenue, New York. 

{96 Clinton Street, cor, Remsen, Brooklyn. 
Resumes Teaching October 9. 

(Will receive callers from 4 to 5 P. M. only.) 


StTvupi0s: 


Miss EMMA RODERICK, 
CONTRALTO, 
Assistant Professor to Sig. Emilio Belari. 
Rapid development and complete education of the 
voice 
123 West 30th Street, New York. 


RUSSEL CASE, 

PIANIST AND TEACHER 
PIANOFORTE, 

ddress Chickering Hall, New York 





WM. 
CONCERT 
OF 


EDWARD BAXTER PERRY, 


CONCERT PIANIST AND LECTURER, 
Permanent Address, 
178 Tremont Street, Boston Mass. 
Miss LILLIE P, BERG, 
THE LEADING EXPONENT IN 


LAMPERTI’S METHOD.” 


Call at 231 West 42d Street. 


AMERICA OF * 


Mrs, BODSTEIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


No. 66 West roth Street. New York. 





Dr. CARL 


MARTIN, 


BASSO. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Frankiin Square, Boston, Mass. 

Founpep sy Dr. E, TOURJEE. 
NEAT SCHOOL YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 10, 1891. 





lectures free to pupils and their friends. 
Graduates always in demand. 


and board near the Conservatory at reasonable rates. 


Students, 8550 to $650. 


Approximate cost for board, tuition and incidentals per year: 


Thorovgh Instruction for pupils of all grades in Pianoforte, Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Double Bass, 
Flute and all other Orchestral Instruments, Voice Building and Art of Singing, Solfeggio, Music in Public 
Schools, Theory, Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition. 

Complete practical courses in Piano and Organ Tuning in all branches. 

Elocution, Dramatic and Lyric Action and Oratory under competent teachers. 

English, Latin, French, German and Italian Languages and Literature thoroughly taught. 

Systematic Instruction in Drawing, Painting, Modeling and Decorative Art. 

Many concerts given by members of the Faculty, semi-weekly pupils’ recitals and numerous instructive 
Students are also free to attend class for orchestral practice. 


Lady students find a safe and comfortable home in the building, and male students are provided with rooms 


For Illustrated Calendar giving full information address 


CARL FAELTEN, Acting Director, or 
LUTHER S. ANDERSON, Business Manager. 








Miss ESTHER BUTLER, 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
No, 238 West bal Street. 


Mrs. BELLA THOMAS NICHOLS, 


Pupil of E. Delle Sedil, of Paris, will resume her les- 
sons in singing and declamation, vocal and physical 
develog ment, at her studio, 242 West 43d Street. 


REFERENCES: 





Gen. Horatio C, King. 

Maj. J] B. Pond, Everett House, 

Mr. Herman Oelrichs, 453 Fitth Ave nue, 
Dr. G. G. Shelten. 251 Madison Avenue, 
Mr, Mortimer Fiske, 23 Union Square, 

Mr. Wm. ( hester Baird, 22 Cortlandt Street, 
Mr. L. M. Ruben, 28 Union Square. 


Mme. MARIE LOVELL-BROWN. 
TEACHER OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING 
AND HARMONY. 


Author of ** Lesson Leaves on Harmony.’ Aconcise, 
practical course in which each subject is treated in a 
pain, easily understood manner. Second edition, 
revised and corrected, now ready. 

SUBJECTS: Scales—Intervals—Inversion of Inter- 
vals—Triads—Dominant Seventh Chord—Rules for 
Chord Connections—Writing from Given Bass and 
Melody — Harmonizing Melodies — Cadences — Some 
Usual Chord Progessions—Secondary Seventh Chords 

— Form — Accent — Rhythm — Suspensions — Passing 
Notes—Embeilishments — Accompaniments— Modula- 
tion—Important Dissonant Chords —Rondoand Sonata 
Form—Counterpoint—Fugue — Score — Cleis— Tempo 

—Sound—Pitch, Sample copy, $1.co. Address, 

CHICKERING HALL, 
130 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Mme. CORA DE WILHORST-RAU- 
COURT, 
OPERATIC, ORATORIO AND 

VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Mondays and Thursdays, 230 W. 42d Street, 





BROAD STREET CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC. 
Removed to 1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, 
Enlarged and improved in every department. The 
only Conservatory in the country emploving male 
teachers quctustvely. The only Conservatory in the 
State having a complete Orchestral and Band Depart- 
ment. Instruction in all Branches of Music by a 
Faculty of twenty-six Professors. Free advantages. 
Free scholarships. Special Training Course for Teach- 
ers. Reasonable board in neighborhood. 
For catalogues address 
GILBERT R. COMBS, Director, 
1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 





Mr. THOMAS BAUGH, 
CORNET SOLOIST AND TEACHER 
OF MILITARY BANDS, 


Address, THOMAS BAUGH, Bandmaster, 
ars East — Street, New York whee 





Miss GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
SOPRANO, CONCERT AND 
ORATORIO SOLOIST, 


ALSO VOCAL TEACHER. 
Address, 5 Ashburton Place, Boston. 





Mme, HENRIETTA BEEBE, 


America’s Recognized Exponent of Vocal, Oratorio, 
Church and Concert Music. 
239 West 436 Street, wee: 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, of Vienna, 
VOCAL CULTURE. 


Professor of Vocal Culture, who for a number of 
years has been in the highest favor with the European 
and New York public, as both singer and teacher, will 
receive, on proper introduction, a limited number of 
pupils in the art. Vocal instruction will be given in 
private lessons and classes, for parlor, oratorio and 
opera singers. Young ladies can have board. Apply 


1:30tO 3 P. M. - 
New York City. 


121 East soth Street, 


Mr. EDWARD SCHLOMANN, 
Late of the Metropolitan Opera, New York, 
CONCERT SINGER (Basso), 
Open for Engagements. 

VOICE CULTURE. (Method Garcia). 
Speciacties—Breathing, Tone Production and Artis- 
tic Singing. German Songs. 

Address, Steinway Hall, New York City. 
Studio, 321 East 18th Street. 


THE VOICE. 
Its production, Training and Cultivation, 
By Mr. HARRY PEPPER. 
The Pure School of English Ballad Singing. Pupils 
prepared for Opera, both vocally and dramatically. 
Also for concert, stage deportment, &c. Lessons 
given in Speech from a vocal standpoint. Vowel 
formation, breathing, &c. A great benefit to all pub- 
lic speakers, viz.: Clergy, lawyers, actors, politicians, 
&c. Address 
VOCAL STUDIO, ** THE HARDMAN,” 
138 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MARION HENDRICK 
COX, Soprano, 


FOR CONCERT AND ORATORIO, 
Address care Wo. A. Ponp & Co., 


-KSON WIL- 





Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
is East i7th Street, New York. 


Conceri, 
Studio, 





GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 


Concert and Music Teachers’ Agency, 
31 LINKSTRASSE, 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 


Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 


Begs to announce that her address is 
64 RUE JAUFFRAY, PARIS, FRANCE, 


And that she is prepared to receive pupils 
professional and amatuer. 








GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music. Harmony, Composition, Instrumentation, 
Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a 
fully appointed stage with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
library and other free advantages equal to 10 lessons 
per week. For particulars address 


E, EBERHARD, Mus. Doe,, President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 
16 East 23d St. New York. 


STADERMAN & FOX, 


Upright Pianos. 


CLYDE, 
OHIO. 





1489 and 1491 Niagara 8t., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


FACTORIES, CLYDE, OHIO. 


Beginners, $450 to #550 ; Advanced 


Leading Bands. 
G,!LMORE’S BAND. 


N. Y. Twenty-second Regiment Band. 
P. S. GILMORE, Conductor, 
ADDRESS: 
164 West 86th Street, New York. 


CAPPA'S BAND. 


N. Y. Seventh Regiment Band of 
Fifty-five Musicians. 


C. A. CAPPA, Bandmaster, 


Music furnished for all occasions. 


Address: 25 Union 8q., New York City. 


BAYN E’S BAND. 


69th Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y. 


WM. BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
251 Bowery, 


Music furnished for Balis, Lodges, Clubs and Private 
Parties. 


H. R. KNOPF, 


ARTISTIC 


Bow and Violin Maker. 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


Fine Old Violins 


OF ITALIAN, 
FRENCH, GERMAN AND 
ENQCLISH MAKERS, 


92 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 


A Large Assortment always on hand, 
ROMAN STRINGS AND FINE OLD BOWS. 


BOOSEY & CO0.’S 


Brass Instruments. 
Patent Conpuniatieg Pistons, 
PERFECT BRASS VALVE INSTRUMENTS 

IN THE WORLD. 


W.A. POND & CO., Agents, 
25 Union Square, New York, 


Catalogue on Application. 


NEPPERT BROS., 


Manufacturers of Fine 


PIANO STOOLS 


ann COVERS, 


12 E, 15th Street and 390 Canal Street, 
NEW YORK. 


@@™” New Catatocue Now Reavy. 


PENSIONS 


THE DISABILITY BILL IS A LAW. 
Soldiers Disabled Since the War Are Entitled. 


Dependent widows and parents now dependent whose 
sons died from effects of army service are included. 
If you wish your claim speedily and successfully 


prosecuted, _, AMES TANNER, 


Address 
issi , Washington, D. Cc. 
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25 Union Square, New York. 


THIS SPACE IS RESERVED BY THE 


SCHARWENKA 


Conservatory of Music 


OF NEW YOoRES. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


THE 6. 6. CORN MANUPACTURING CO. 


(Successor to ISAAC FISKE), 








| 
Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in | 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market, 
We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and onder (7, (Soret t and Band [ast ruments. 
shaved. WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 
Foot East roth Street, New York. PATENTED JUNE 25, 1886. 


LICENSED TO MANUFACTURE THE CELEBRATED 


DEALERS IN ALI KINDS OF 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE AND BAND AND ORCHESTRA MUSIC, 
13 MECHANIC STREET, WORCESTER, MASS. 


ke. strument engr. _ ~~ ng and silv Ann. g made a specialty. Do not purcha 
| 





ee We ‘ise r Co unk > ent et e ie a oa or 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE | JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pianoforte Jictions, FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK, | FOR UPRIGHT PIAnos. 
(FORMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STREET), FORT LEE, ae NEW JERSEY. 


WASLE & C0 rei M. SCHLEISSNER, 
a PROPRIETOR OF THE 
i PHCENIX NOVELTY CO. 
175 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 402 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and Art Effec » Fine Hand Pa Table Covers 











Scarfs, Lambrequins, Upright and Seu: are Piano Covers 


COR. MOTT ST., | : 
| , ‘ , 
 % I | O N S | **Vuleanized Upright Storage Covers and Instr nt Bags Specialty."’ 

s 
N E WwW YO be K. Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if desired. Please state reference when orde rng 














Branch ; 124 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Ca 





T.M. ANTISELL PIANO CO., | -- - 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE PATENT STEEL WREST TAIB PIANO ACTION CO.. 


PLANK TUNING DEVICE. MANUFACTURERS OF 


BIGH GRADE PIANOS. PIANO ACTIONS, Grand, Square and Upright, 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 


wwe 
RECEIVED SPECIAL WORLD AWARDS NEV LToR=z. 
AT NEW ORLEANS AND MELBOURNE. 


Factories, Foundry, Dry Houses and Lumber Yard occupy SIX ACRES 
Railroad switch to THREE lines f OADS eg 
REE lines of RAILROADS on the ground. | W. H. WILLIAMS, Pres. W. THATCHER, Vice-Pres. A. S. WILLIAMS, Sec. and Treas 


Matawan, - - New Jersey. | Tue ASTORIA VENEER MILLS, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


dM “ella tae 5.4 All Kinds of Cut #Saured Weneers. 


T a & > E a E od RA § an D This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades. Catalogues mailed on application. 
Established 1834. Incorporated 1890. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City. 
W EAV ER a ORGAN | 
7 
‘THE NAME THE GUARANTEE.” 


AGENTS WANTED IN ALL UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. Le 4 9x leo 
caaease Miathushek & Son 
WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO. > sai eli 


——YOR K, PA.——- FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


AUGUST POLLMAN, Nos. 344 & 346 East 23d Street, 


Importer of Musical Merchandise, 


guess, eee oe OO.. 
HAS REMOVED =e Manufacturers of Pianos, 


70 & 72 Franklin St., New York. FACTORY, 449 W. 38th ST.. NEW YORK. 
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Professiona! Cards. 


FRANK DE RIALP, 
Vocal Teacher, 
33 Union Square, New York. 








GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
Pupil of Moszkowski, Bargiel, Philipp Scharwenka 
and Ernst Rudorff, will accept pupils in Piano and 
Composition. Residence, 1377 Lexington Avenue, 
Address, STEINWAY HALL, 
OF THE _ —— 


Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE 
Vocal Instruction, 
Particular attention to the English language in song. 
Atidress, STEINWAY HALL. 


METROPOLITAN 


eramam we. | ARTISTS IN EUROPE. 
CHICAGO MUSICALCOLLEGE =| ——— 


Central Music Hall, | Leading Concert Agent, 


DANIEL MAYER, 


180 New Bond Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. | 
poignant 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 


and other valuable information, will be sent FREE on 


Residence, 305 West 14th Street, New York. 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction, 


application. 


LONDON. 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 





REPRESENTS 


OPENS JULY ist. Adatee's} Unied Senate, Raw York. FOR SINGERS. PADEREWSKI, STAVENHAGEN, YSAYE, 
Boardiag nanmmnntndationse Ali adecetnes YOUNG GERARDY, EAMES, MELBA, BARTON 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC. 
Chickering Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


free on application. 


JOHN J HATTSTAEDT, Director. 


of wiater school retained. Send McGUCKIN, and other world renowned artists, 





VOCAL REINFORCEMENT. 


(A Practical Study.) 


By EDMUND J. MYER, 


for particulars 


oH. WY. GREENE, 


Establishea Nearly a Century. 


HART & SON. 


Catalogue mailed 














The Howard Method has discovered just those half 
dozen efforts of tongue, palate, lower jaw, inner cheeks 
and throat which produce the beautiful artistic tone of 
singing. Its Lessons by Mail give the pupils sure con- 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 
trol over them by many easy devices. 


Improvement in tone and style almost from the | M A N U A & O FF M U S | C. 


start is wonderful, * Astonishing!" is the usual re- 
port. | BY W. M. DERTHICK. 


21 Ez t - ’ ity. ; ; ") ‘kK RB Mw th 
East 14th St., New York City. =FREDERIC E. BRISTOL, es 
. ta + Voes! pan pee ee ‘Truths of Importance to Vocalists.”’ Dealers in Genuine 
Mi CARL ALV ES, a14 W. 43d Street, New dosad be *The Voice from a Practical Standpoint.’ 
¥ Alto. open for Concert Engagements. W. J. LAVIN **Voice Training Exercises,"’ &c , &c. TALI A N \| 0 [| N S 
Address 1146 Park Avenue. fenor. Oratorio and Concert. Address care of - | & 
M. Ruben, 23 Union Square, New York Thisnew work on the voice is a practical study of all | 
’ > t ____- | the forces with which Nature has endowed man for Viol d Cellos 
Mr. Jt SSE WI LLIA MS F S] ADE Ol] VE R the production, development and control of artistic tone, folas an CHOS. 
( , I V 1 Culture, Deep Breathing eat aaa <4 ' plaid Send for prospectus. 36 EB. 23d St., New York. : : 
sives ns ir ca ulture, Dee athi ’ 4 ae 
Vowel Formation, Tone Production and the Art of Concert Organist. For Sale at all Music Stores. Largest Collection in the World, 
nging in Englist For Recitals, Festivals, &c. Lessons in Harmony, : i 
Address 113 East 26th Street, New York. | Composition and Counterpoint by mail ae Also manufacturers of guaranteed 
30x 222, Marquette, Mich. - - : a a 
LEN VON DOENHOFI English made Violins, &c., 15,20 and 
ELE 2s {LEN VON DOENHOFF a ee 
eS ee ee ceasree . LESSONS BY MAIL. 2 guincas. Importers of finest qual- 
Sopran Oratorio and Concert For terms and Contralto, iia ‘ . a 
tes address 1 West goth Stree, or Henny W Returned from England. Will accept engagements | ity Italian Strings and Tested Strings, 
Kast r4th Street, New York, for concerts and opera, Permanent address, B *s Guitar M ] li s & + & ” 
Care of Sretnway Hatt, New York, HOWARD VOICE METHOD 20WS, Guitars, Mandolins, &c., &c, 
+ — 
Mme. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH-! Mr. WILLIAM H. LAWTON, 28 WARDOUR STREET 
+] 


FORTH, 
Vocal Instruction, 
135 Hast 18th Street, New York 


THOROUGH STUDY OF BREATHING 
AND VOICE PRODUCTION 


239 West 434 S reet, City. 








BLUMENBERG, | 


A. FARINI’S 








i Si \ il, No East 17th Street " > “ nao , 
specialty : Opera, Concert Stage, Oratorio and Churcl Send “4 circular a = ia i manor f be ~ remarkably practical and comprehensive work 
Reception hours from 1 to 6 P. M. Vv | Oo LO N "e E q L oO V IRTUOSO, inc — 4 ee s, and a list o - Howar#c has recently been thoroughly revised and greatly 
WOrkS, XC S enlarged, and in its improved form contains the tollow- 
= ‘ ing features,each of which has received the highest 
IAS. G HUNEKER Tour of Europe at present. JOHN HOWARD, commendation from the most prominent musicians of 
: “ hehe. : : this country and Europe: 

Prof r of Pia at the National Conservatory, Permanent Address, care of this Paper. 36 West Twenty-sixth Street, New York. 1.—A complete history of music. 
A r privat upils in Piano playing. Modern $ 2.—A series of six colored chronological charts, the 
’ taught Addre care ot this office ingenuity and practical usefulness of which for pur- 
NOVEI aI :0 EWER & co NEW YORK and LONDON. poses of reterence and historical study have secured 

ay for the author so much deserved praise. 
* Sys ? 

Mi PIERRE DOUILLET, ? 3.—Excellent photogtavure portraits of nearly one 


hundred emiment musicians, from Palestrina and Or- 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS. 














Concert Pianist and Teacher Z 
. . lando Lassus to the youngest of great modern com- 
Address 123 East 73d Street, New York Edited by posers, Moritz Moszkowski. 
Pp I A N Oo F Oo R I E A L B U M Ss. BERTHOLD TOURS. ee mee gs gen Ponte bey Bn oe most 
> 7 TROTRP Pp ‘ominer cnaracters in Sic, past anc Frese ° 
Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, , : 5 —Carefully prepared analyses of over two hundred 
\ e Culture, Piano and Theory of Music, No. BACH. No. HERMANN GOETZ. No, A. GC, MACKENZIE, characteristic works, showing their form, content and 
Meonk > 1,2and3. Each containing 20 | 2 Lose Blitter (Op. 7), 1-5. 29, Sixty-five National Scotch | technical requirements. 
Pittsburgh, Pa Compositions. The same bound | 21. Lose Blitter (Op. 7), “4 ope ty Dances. | 6.—Over fifty specimen compositions for historical 
in one volume. 22 Genrebilder (Op. 13) 33. Sixty-six National Scotch | and artistic illustration from the best foreign editions. 
MAX TREUMAN N. HANDEL. In one volume, bound. «i Dances. nal a lat M5 a Dictionary of Technical Terms and 
34. Sixty- ational Scotch ases. 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul 4,5 and Each containing a4 wi BESINBERCER. yo ig siti , »~Complete Dictionary of Important Musical 
re East 1 Street, New York Compositions The same bound pad Compositions. In one volume. Works, Instruments and Institutions. ; 
in one volume 24 = ry ompos'tions, 9.—Complete Dictionary of Musical Artists and 
, m6 — 25. Seven Compositions. RUDOLF ALTSCHUL. Composers. 
EMILIO AGRAM( INTE VARIOUS COMPOSERS. In one volume. - ; ni , Each Dictionary gives the foreign pronunciation of 
: ’ andg Kach containing 15 BERTHOLD TOURS. 38. Fifty Hungarian National | every difficult word, phonetically spelled, so that abso- 
M Dire - American Composers’ Choral Marches The same bound in A Juvenile Album (Duets) Songs. lute accuracy may be instantly acquired. The work is 
\ ia { New rk and the Gounod Vocal ne volume - el, P introduced exclusively by subscription and is securing 
New Haven, Conn, \ al Instruction 10,11 and 1 Fach containing rf J. MOSCHELES. ANATOLE LIADOFF. a sale quite unprecede nted in the history of musical 
118 East 17th Street, New York Gavottes, &c, The same bound | 27. Domestic Life (Twelve Char- | 41. Eight Compositions literature The publishers invi'e correspondence with 
in one volume acteristic Duets), Book 1. 42. Four Compositions, anyto whom music is congenial and who may desire 
e (" aly - ven C itions . >a pern ent < orative i Address 
rer Pp -AQPYV SCHWEIZER. 28. Domestic Life (Twelve Char- | 43. Seven Compositions. to secure a permanent and lucrative position. 
ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 16, Right Scottish Airs, Duets ee In one volume MANUAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
P Instruction spats : ‘ = ee eee D 415 and 417 Dearborn St., Chicago, M1. 
Sian way Biadl: Meer ork SPINDLER. HALFDAN KJERULF. CESAR CUI. polici di wl 
17. Nine Compositions, 29. Nine Compusitions 44. Thirteen Compositions, 
. 18, Nine Compositions, 30. Ten Compositions. 5. Seven Compositions 
Mat L. CAPPIAN I, 19. Ten Compositions, 3t. Twenty-three Compositions. 46. Seven Compositions. 
\ Culinee. con Wee Siveet. New Vork In one volume, bound, In one volume In one volume. | 
- Price, each number, 40 cents; each volume bound in cloth, $1.50; Nos. 26, 27 and 28, each, 80 cents. 
ACHILLE ERRANI 
Aepromat NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 21 £. 17th st. (8 doors West of Broadway), NEW YORK. pl Bie 
Vocal Te ‘ B ¥ 
Ea Street, New York 92™ to 99 
Mw, MURIO-CELLI, F. H. GILSON COMPANY, 
\ Instruc n 
. . " ‘ . 
— nm en Sot | ae eee d Bookbinders, 
LAUStE Lrineters an SOOKOUNAETS, 
CARL ALVES, 





54 TO 60 STANHOPE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Vocal Instructor, 


Avenue, near 


1 Park ist Street, New York 





Music Printing by the engraved, lithographic or typographic process. 


sctipe we bowed teks PRACTICE 


coc" CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, [IB VINGLI sma 


; HAMBURG. | A Silent Teaching 


Complete manufacture, from manu- 





M 





CHARLES PALM, } AND 
Director of Bedford Musical Society: Professor of ‘ . 4 5 ‘ | 
\ Convent of the Sacred Heart [he Instruction is both practical and theoretical and embraces the following Ww 
Addre East 8th Street, New York, | branches | PRACTICE PIA O. 
WM. H. RIEGER Solo Singing (Concert and Opera), Chorus Singing, Piano, Organ, Violin, | PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 
4 XN StI EK, ° : ze 
eS Orchestral Instruments of all kinds; Ensemble, Quartet and Orchestral Playing ; "Secures far more rapid progress in the training of 
PENOR, Harmony, Composition, History of the Asthetics of Music; Italian Language. | tingers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
3 ' r . : than is possible by any othermeans, Saves pianos, 
yratorio and Concert, 819 Broadway, New York City AMONG THE TEACHERS ARI Prof. Von Bernuth, Organist Armbrust, Von Holten, Em. | spares the nerves of the player, stops the dreadful 
= , . . : , | annoyance of “Piano Drumming,” and pre- 
' — a Krause ; Prof. Arnold Krug ; Concert Masters, Henry Schradieck and Kopecky. serves the freshness and beauty of music. 
HENRY RUSACK, ‘ . ‘ a | The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 
Ihe fees are: Higher Classes 8380 Marks; Middle Classes 280 Marks annually. tice machine. All practice, including the learning 


eacher of Singing PPP AS EPS, of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 


ist Street, New York and the piano saved for the finished musical per- 
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avi K ‘\ “IN “ING, Descriptive Circulars sent free on application, 
\ ncello Virtuoso, 
Will nccept cagagemamts’ dor Concerts 208 Sol J. VON BERNUTH, Director nee 

work; also a limited number of Pupils 3 ’ THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER co. 
Address 212 East 14th Street, New York. | Royal Professor Director of the Philharmonic Concerts and of the Sing Academy. 26 Westrsth Street, New York City. 
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NOTICE. 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named | 
artists will be sent, prepaid, to any address on receipt of 
four (4) dollars for each. 

During more than eleven years these pictures har 
appeared in this paper, and their nome has been 
universally commented upon. We have received numer- | 
ous orders for electrotypes of the same, aad publish the 
subjoined list for the purpose of facilitating a selection, 
Marchesi 
Henry Mason 
P. S. Gilmore 
Neupert 


Hubert de Blanck 
Dr. Louis Maas 


Associate Eprrors. 


Teresina Tua 
Lucca 
Ivan E. Morawski 
Leopold Winkler 
Costanza Donita 
Carl Reinecke 
Heinrich Vogel Max Bruch 
Johann Sebastian Bach LL. G. Gottschalk 
Peter Tschaikowsky Antoine de Kontski 
Jules Perotti—2 S. B. Mills 
Adolph M. Foerster E. M. Bowman 
Hahn Otto Bendix 

"homas Martin . H. Sherwood 
Louis Gaertner Stagno 
Louis Gage Courtney Victor Nessler 
Richard Wagner Johanna Cohen 
Theodore Thomas Charles F. Tretbar 
Dr. Damrosch Jennie Dickerson 
Campanini E. A. MacDowell 
Julius ven Bernuth Theodore Reichmann 
Constantin Sternberg Max Treuman 
Dengremont A. Cappa 
Galassi Montegri 
Hans Balatka Mrs. Helen Ames 
Mathilde Wurm S. G. Pratt. 
Liberati Emil Scaria 
Johann Strauss Hermann Winkelmann 
Anton Rubinstein Donizetti 
Del Puente William W. Gilchrist 
Joseff Ferranti 
Julia Rivé-King Johannes Brahms 
Hope Glenn Meyerbeer 
Louis Blumenberg Moritz Moszkowski 
Frank Van der Stucken Anna Louise Tanner 
Frederic Grant Gleason Filoteo Greco 
Ferdinand von Hiller Wilhelm Junck 
Robert Volkmann Fannie Hirsch 
Julius Rietz Michael Banner 

ax Heinrich Dr. S.N. 
A. L. Guille F. W. Riesberg 
Ovide Musin Emil Mahr 
Anton Udvardi Otto Sutro 
Alcuin Blum Carl Faelten 
Joseph Koegel Belle Cole 
Ethel Wakefield — Millocker 
Carlyle Petersilea W. Hunt 
Carl Retter p Ac Bizet 
George Gemtinda John A. Brockhoven 
Emil Liebling Edgar H. Sherwood 
Van Zandt Ponchielli 
1 ¢ Edward Heimendahb) Edith Edwards 
Mrs. Clemelli arrie Hun-King 
Albert M. Bagby Pauline |’Allemand 
W. Waugh Lauder Verdi 
Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder Hummel Monument 
Mendelssohn Berlioz Monument 
Hans von Biilow Haydn Monument 
Clara Schumann Johann Svendsen 
Joachim Strauss Orchestra 
Samuel S. Sanford Anton Dvorak 
Franz Liszt Saint-Saéns 
Christine Dossert Pablo de Sarasate 
Dora Henninges Jules Jordan 
A.A. — Albert R. Parsons 
Ernst Catenhusen Ther’e Herbert-Foerster 
Heinrich Hofmann Bertha Pierson 
Charles Fradel Carlos Sobrino 
Emi! Sauer George M. Nowell 
Jesse Bartlett Davis William Mason 
D. Burmeister-Petersen Pasdeloup 
Willis Nowell Anna Lankow 
August Hyllested Maud Powell 
Gustav Hinrichs Max Alvary 
Xaver Scharwenka —— Hofmann 
Heinrich Boetel iindel 
W. E. Haslam Carlotta F. Pinner 
Carl E. Martin Marianne Brandt 
Jennie Dutton Gustav A. Kerker 
Walter J. Hall Henry Duzensi 
Conrad Ansorge Emma Juch 
Carl Baermann Fritz Giese 
Emil Steger Anton Seid! 
Paul Kalisch Max Leckner 
Lou.s Svecenski Max Spicker 
Henry Holden Huss See Graves 
Neally Stevens ermann Ebeling 
Dyas Flanagan Anton Bruckner 
A. Victor Benham Mary Howe 
Mr. and Mrs. Cari Hild Attalie Claire 
Anthony Stankowitch Mr. and Mrs. Lawton 
Moriz Rosenthal Fritz Kreisler 
Victor Herbert Madge Wickham 
Martin Roeder Richard Burmeister 
Joachim Raff W.J. Lavin 
Felix Mottl Niels W. Gade 
Augusta Ohrstrém Hermann Levi 
Edward Chadfield 
— ty roe 

eorge hickeri 
John C. Fillmore ~~ 
Helene C. Livingstone 
M. J. Niedzielski 


Adelina Patti 
Ida Klein 
Sembrich 
Christine Nilsson 
Scalchi 
Trebelli 
Marie Roze 
Anna de Bellocca 
Etelka Gerster 
Nordica 
Josephine Yorke 
Emilie Ambre 
Emma Thursby 
Teresa Carrefio 
Kellogg, Clara L.—2 
Minnie Hauk —2 
Materna 
Albani 
Annie Louise Cary 
Emily Winant 
Lena Little 
Murio-Celli 
Andrew Carnegie 
James T. Whelan. 
Eduard Strauss 
Elenor W. Everest 
any Broch 

arie Louise Dotti 
Marie Jahn 
Fursch-Madi—2 
John Marquardt 
Zélie de Lussan 
Blanche Rdosevelt 
Antonia Mielke 
Titus d’ Ernesti 
Anna Bulkeley-Hills 
Charles M. Schmitz 
Friedrich yon Flotow 
Franz Lachner 
Heinrich Marschner 
Edmund C. Stanton 
Nestore Calvano 
William Courtney 
osef Staudig! 

ulu Veling 
Mrs. Minnie Richards 
Florence Clinton-Sutro 
Arthur Friedheim 
Clarence Eddy 
Franz Abt 
Fannie Bloomfield 
S. E. Jacobsohn 
C. Mortimer Wiske 
J. O. Von Prochazka 
Edvard Grie 
Adolf Henselt 
Eugen d’ Albert 
Lilli Lehmann 
William Candidus 
Franz Kneisel 
Leandro Campanari 
Franz Rummel 
Blanche Stone Barton 
Amy Sherwin 
Thomas Ryan 
Achille Errani 
C. Jos. Brambach 
Schradieck 
. Rhodes 
ilhelm Gericke 


Henr 


Edward Fisher 

Kate Rolla 

Charles Rehm 

Harold Randolph 

Minnie V. Vandeveer 

Adele Aus der Ohe 

Karl Klindworth 

Edwin Klahre 

Helen D. Campbell 

Alfredo Barili 

Wa, R. Chapman 

Otto Roth 

Anna Carpenter 

W. L. Blumenschein 

Leonard Labatt 

Albert Venino 

osef Rheinberger 
ax Bendix 

Helene von Doenhoff 

Adolf Jensen 

Hans Richter 

Margaret Reid 

Emil Fischer 

a i Hopkinson, MD 


Padereweoki 
Stavenhagen 
Arrigo Boito 

Paul von Janko 
Car) Schroeder 
John Lund 

Edmund C. Stanton 


Villiers Stanford 
Louis C, Elson 

Anna Mooney- Burch 
Mr. and Mrs. Alves Franz Wilczek 
Ritter-Goetze Alfred Sormann 


jin the report as that published by the « World” 
| week about Alvary joining Mr. 


~M 


| on ** Manon” 
| now played in French, greatly to its advantage 


| practiced adapter of foreign operas, used to style himself * 
| not yet appeared who can with absolute propriety fit words in one 


| nett’s English adaptation of ‘ Manon’ was as good 


| of French music to English prosody; but there are whole 


| in fact meets with.”’ 


| issued orders that 
|; artist will be allowed to acknowledge applause. 


the performance. 
| iron rule are to be artists celebrating a jubilee and 


| those who appear as “ guests,” 





Heinrich Gudehus 


Adele Li pier Luria 
Charlotte Huhn ller-Haag 


Pauline Schi ‘arl Busch. 


TH Minneapolis ‘ Tribune” contains an interest- 


ing account of an attempt on the part of the St. 
aul “ Pioneer Press” to serve Theodore Thomas 
with an attachment for an imaginary bill. The game 
was neatly blocked, however, but the mannerin which 
the “Tribune” “goes for” its contemporary is re- 


freshing even to a pugnacious music journalist. 
LEO GOLDMARK writes as follows 


M” 

Sunday’s ‘* World,” which we gladly give space: 

A musical paper of this city has started the rumor of an alleged “* hitch”’ 
as to the appearance of the piano virtuoso Alfred Griinfeld in this country 
Permit me to state that this rumor has no foundation what- 
ever. There has never been a “ hitch”’ since the contract was signed with 
me last June in Vienna, nor is there a “hitch” I can assure the 
readers of your esteemed paper that Messrs. Alfred and Heinrich Griin- 
feld will positively make their American début before a New York audi- 
ence on or about October 20, 1891. 


in last 


next season. 


now. 


hee ‘Herald ” in its Sunday issue says something 
that interests us all 


Patti will probably join Abbey's Opera Company, starting for America 
in October. 

So Italian opera cannot get along without Patti after 
all. In all probability, however, there is as little truth 
last 
Abbey's forces. 

The air is thick with rumors. 


in the vernacular. Witness what he says 


it in the « Post” last week : 

Those who believe that the salvation of opera in America lies in its be- 
ing sung in English will find something to ponder over in these remarks 
in the * St. James’ Gazette :”’ 
; for the poet, the versi- 
(Castel Blaze, a 
-~has 


fier, the word spinner—whatever he ought to be called 


parolier °) 


language to dramatic music composed to suit another. Mr. Joseph Ben- 
as it could be without 
sacrificing English prosody to the accents of French music or the accents 
pages of 


‘Manon’ where the dialogue is spoken or declaimed to an orchestral ac- 


| companinent in which no moderate compromise between the divergencies 


of the two languages is possible. Mr. Augustus Harris’ plan of playing 
an opera, whenever possible, in its original tongue deserves the success it 


the Munich court theatres, opera 


HE intendant of 


house as as comedy and drama, has just 
the first of this month no 
No 
recalls are granted either in open scene or after the 
fall of the curtain, after an act or even at the close of 
The only exceptions to this new 


well 
from 


the latter, however, 
only at the close of the last performance of their en- 


gagement. Authors and composers who happen to 


| witness the premiére of one of their new works are 


also exempt from this rule and may appear before the 
curtain if the public indicates a desire to thus honor 
them. 

This is certainly a step in the right direction, as it 
will terminate forever that horrible and _ unjust 
nuisance, the claque, and will also help to diminish the 
jealousies between rival artists. 


OUIS C. ELSON writes as follows in the June num- 
L ber of the Boston ‘Musical Herald” about “ Mu- 
sical Resemblances :” 


Solomon’s remark that ‘there is no new thing under the sun”’ is quite 


as applicable to music as to any other branch of art or science 


almost impossible to avoid treading in the footprints of our predecessors 


when composing some very simple and singable phrase. The fact that 
the gentle ** Annie Rooney "’ approaches “ Briinnhilde,”’ or that the * 
Jonathan "’ fraternizes with ‘* Beckmesser "’ 
mere melodic construction, a fact which Wagner has sufficiently im- 
pressed upon the true musician 
frequently lead to disputes regarding the origin of some of the most fa- 
mous of melodies. 

There is no simple melody in conjunct movement but that it bears suffi- 
cient resemblance to some other tune to start the cry of plagiarism. Thus 
the English national anthem, which was in all probability the original 


thought of Henry Carey, has been traced to Dr. John Bull, to an old Ger- | 


man melody and to half a dozen other sources. There is quite as much 
reason to charge Beethoven with plagiarizing the chief theme of the last 
movement of his ninth symphony from ‘* Yankee Doodle,’’ to which it 
bears great resemblance, 
enough. The famous hymn “ Sun of My Soul’ 
heterodox ‘Se vuol ballare’’ of ‘‘ Figaro’s Marriage.”’ 
famous Lachner suite and the march in Raff’s *‘ Lenore Symphony ”’ 
rather more than cousins. Mendelssohn's first draft of ‘‘O rest in the 
was an unconscious plagiarism from “* Auld Robin Gray,” and the 


’ is not very far off from 


are 


Lord” 


resemblance can even now be noted in a careful comparison of these 


tunes. Jensen’s ‘‘Murmuring Breeze’’ is not very far (in its beginning) 


from Bach's ‘* My heart ever faithful.”’ 


These are all accidental resemblances, but the list of intentional plagiar- | 


The gentle German ‘* O Tannenbaum,” a song 
of fidelity and truth, became a war song under the title of ‘‘ Maryland, my 
Maryland ;"’ the old Scotch song ‘‘ Jock o’ Hazeldean"’ became meta- 
morphosed into “ Willie, we have missed you;"’ the fiery punch song 


isms is not much smaller. 


| centage of the 


R. FINCK does not believe in foreign opera sung | 
s about | 


| which has just been put forth by the John W. 


‘* Massenet’s pretty opera is | 


6S7 


” has turned into the mild“ O come, come away ;"' a wild 


and afterward 


! “ Crambambuli 
Highland strathspey became first ** Oft in thestilly night” 
* Nearer, my God, to Thee; "’ in short, the list of musical plagiarism is 
endless, although the last example cited comes rather under the head of 
resemblances than plagiarisms. The amateur who thinks that such in 

stances prove the poverty of melody is again reminded that it is treatment 

rather than mere tune which is the glory of our present musical system, 
and may find consolation in the fact that good old Hiindel stole tunes right 
and left, but gave them such counterpoint that the original owners did not 
and when Bach gave the glorious contrapun 

My mind is all distracted "’ he did 

one, under 


dare to claim their property, 
tal treatment to Hassler’s love song * 
more than invent a new melody, he gave eternal life to an old 
the title of ‘*O sacred head now wounded.”’ 


P 


is reported that Pietro Mascagni, the composer of 


“Cavalleria Rusticana.” has up to date received no 
less than 225,000 lire ($45,000) in royalties for the per- 
formances of his work in Italy 


not seem exaggerated if it be borne in mind that Son- 


alone. The sum will 


zogno, the lucky publisher of the opera, has refused a 
New York offer of $12,500 for the American rights of 
the work in question. Besides the royalties on per- 
formances Mascagni draws a proportionately high per- 
sale of his piano score and other ar- 
rangements of “Cavalleria Rusticana.” Truly in few 


professions is the change from financial misery to 


in the realms 


act opera 


than sometimes 


of a 


riches more sudden 


of the theatre, one 


where the success 


| can produce such financial wonders as this «Cavalleria 


Rusticana” craze. 

seasonable book could not be found than 
‘The Bayreuth of Wagner,” 
Lovell 


Although it contains less than 


MORE 
John P. Jackson's 
Company, New York, 
a hundred pages, it is full of meat for the pilgrim 
who is contemplating the Bayreuth pilgrimage. Mr. 
Jackson, who was one of the pioneers of the musical 


press at Bayreuth in 1876, is thoroughly conversant 


with the subject and has much to say about Wagner, 
whom he knew, and the life work of the Dresden mas- 
ter. The 
and much is to be found about Jean Paul Richter, 
made Bayreuth a Mecca for the literary pilgrim. 

By all get Mr. whether 
go to Bayreuth or not this summer ; 


g 
you will be inclined more than ever for the trip. 


book contains twenty-eight illustrations, 


who 


means Jackson’s book, you 
after you read it 
The 


book is in the Seidl Society Series. 


A 


* Lohengrin 
the first half of the opera seas 
ances) was reached on May 30, and up to that date only five performances 
Of the other operas given twenty-five 

Here is the list 
Lohengrin,” 


FEW days ago the “Evening Post” printed the 


following: 
’ leads at the Royal Italian Opera in L The end of 
one perform 


ndon. 
m (eight weeks, with forty~ 
»f Italian operas had been given 
were by German composers and sixteen by French 
“Sunday Times” of May 31: Six of * 
four each of ‘* Carmen,” 
each of “Le Prophéte,” 
*Manon;”" two each of “ Traviata,’’ ‘“* Les Huguenots, 
and “Die Meistersinger,”’ of * 
ought to make clear to the densest intellect the supreme wisdom of 
‘he argu- 


as 


given in the five each 


of “Orfeo” and 
* Tannhiuser ;” three 


* Faust,” Roméo” and 
“Don Giovanni"’ and 


Mefist 
Surely this table 


fele 
and one Rigoletto.” 
changing from German to Italian opera at our Metropolitan 
ment that in New York German opera led the list because all 
were Germans falls to the ground, since in 
rious nationalities and even with the great disadvantage 
»pera leads 


the singers 


London, with singers of va- 


of having Italian 
conductors, German « 


This is rather 
message to Mr. Harris some weeks ago, congratulat- 


a comic sequel to King Humbert’s 


ing him on “the successful revival of ‘ Italian ’opera” 
There are only two Italian singers in the 
of in two 


five 


in London, 
forty-one performances 


were devoted to King Humbert’s 


company, and 


months only 





| composers. 
It is | 


Poor | 

in his opening phrase by no | 

means proves the narrowness of music, for treatment means far more than | are 
| 

/ | singers 

It is unfortunate that these resemblances | 


| that the increasing t 


| abandoned 
| ‘Siegfried.’” 


Some of the famous resemblances are startling 


The march in a | 


If Mr. Harris is wise he will discard his 
Italian conductors, too, next year, and take up Wag- 
Allthe London papers 


become Wagnerian— 


ner seriously. it is surprising 
to see how suddenly 
the 


as De Reszkeé 


they have 
fact that, with 
and Van Dyck in his company, 


lamenting two such heroic 


he is not going to produce “ Siegfried ” this season. 
The cable dispatches to our Sunday papers gave as a 
for this that “Mr. Augustus Harris, finding 
aste for Wagnerian 

for older musical 
of 


taste 


reason 
music spoils 


palates works, has 
his announced 

Now, New 
old-fashioned operas has already 
Wagner ;" ergo, what is Mr. Abbey going to do about 
it? There is reason to think that he is not 
proud of the success of his secret arrangement with 


his patrons’ 
intention producing 


in York, the for the 


been “spoiled by 


quite as 


|the Metropolitan directors as he was a few months 
nor is it likely that those directors would have 


ago; 
drift of 


listened to him had they known about the 
| musical taste in London, the last stronghold of Italian 
| opera. Our next opera season will a circus, tak 


our word for it. 


be 
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WE BELIEVE. 


WHAT 
anadian "a monthly journal de- 


HE « Canadiz 
voted to the 


has the following nice thing to say of us : 


Musician, 
musical interests of the Dominion, 


Tue Muscat Courier, of New York, is one of the very best of our ex- 
changes. On purely musical matters it has decided ideas which every- 
one may not agree with But it is a well-known fact that a man 

r paper having positive opinions and the courage to express them 


commands respect, when a milk and water policy would be despised 


Puen Musicar ¢ ek is strongly German in its tendencies, but, taking 
Beyond this, however, very 
Its articles are written from 

The fact that it is perhaps the 


United States is 


the general trend of its articles, it 1s fair 


much more important still, it is musicianly. 


1 basis of true and thorough knowledge. 
and most widely distributed musical journal in the 
of Tue Musica. Co 


1¢ best practical form of appreciation 


ridest 
evidence that the work URIEeR ia the interests of musi- 


ives tl 


much obliged to the ‘Canadian Musician ” 


al art rece 
We are 
its to believe that we 
are Who first 
started the movement for native compositions at the 
Frank Van der Stucken took the matter in hand ? 
COURIER. 
firmly in the enormous superiority of 


for good opinion, but we decline 


strongly Teutonic in our tendencies. 


time 


Echo ; THE MUSICAL 
We believe 


Dvorak, the 


and Saint-Saens, the Frenchman, over any living com- 


inswers, 


Bohemian; Tschaikowsky, the Russian, 


posers of Germany, with the possible exception of 
Brahms 
If we do not boom cheap English opera it is be- 


cause it is so badly presented in this city every summer 


as to become a by-word of shame in artistic circles. 


Only Saturday night last a “ scratch” organization 


came to grief in this city, and we confess we are not 


sorry, for the performances have been wretched and 
the repe worse than stale. 


We 


compose 


rtory 


also decline to believe in the genius of English 


and if we urge the production of good 


rs, 


not because we depreciate the 


ot 


node rm works if is 


grand masterpieces oratorio, but because human 
nature desires novelty and ‘‘man cannot live on 


id alone.” 

We 
gruntled hothead : 

What ratorios d 
And 
rior or equal to the l 
Why does y 


wre 


ore 


recently received the following from some dis- 
New 


what 


eS 


York disport in so superior to Hiindel and 


Mendelssohn grand, original Italian operas are 
What 


paper a 


now supe- 


nes do the “ latest orchestral novelties 
that is not mod- 
a ¥.2Z 


believes everybody in music 


yur buse everything 
nd 
rhis write! 


Haydn 


rument 


aud the ched things that are ? 


evidently 
since “ wretched” 


Al 


is worse 


are 
with 


composers, 
such types of narrow imagination 
than useless, 


We pity the man who cannot enjoy Brahms as well 


is Wagner, and we still believe that until England as 
1 nation is liberated musically from Handel and Men- 
lelssohn she cannot be considered a music loving 


nation 
Narrowness in art is to be deplored as much as nar- 


rowness in politics. 


The shibboleth of THE MUSICAL COURIER is, has 
been and always will be good music, whether com- 
posed by an American, a German ora Zulu. Nation- 


is but another for narrowness in 


name 


» will always fight it wherever we enc - 
1 i ays igi 1 wherever we encoun 





ter it 
M c is a universal art 
MUSIC IN SPAIN. 

N his dainty little volume on Spain and Morocco, 
| recently published by the Scribners, Mr. Henry T. 
Finck, as was to be expected, throws some interest- 

ig side lights op the state of musical affairs in that 
ountry. At Burgos, on the morning after his arrival, 
he is awakened by a military band and procession 
passing beneath his window. The band consisted of 
1 dozen trumpeters, followed by a regular brass band. 


Che trumpeters first played alone, whereupon the 
band took up the strain, and finally they all united, 
which produced an excellent effect. Ata folk festival 
on a meadow near Madrid he found every hundred 
yards or so some sort of primitive music, often simply 
adrum, to the rhythm of which the young women 
and men danced with an expression of intense delight. 

In Seville Mr. Finck saw a funeral procession, the 
rear of which was brought up by the music, consist- 
in of an oboe and two bassoons—a peculiarly 
melancholy combination—accompanying the solemn 


i] 


ch of the In 


that curious survival of an old custom, 


the same city he witnessed 
the ballet 


which was not so startling as its name 


ant priests. 
in 
the cathedral, 


implies. A dozen beautiful boys went through various 
simple evolutions, singing an air which sounded like 
a Mozart minuet, and accompanied by flutes and 
violins ; twice in the concluding measures the casta- 


and 


these, 


nets were used, 


being associated with 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


dance halls, did have an odd effect in the echoing 
The musical effect of the performance was 
delicious, and none but the most bigoted could have 
taken offense at the dancing, which was, after all, but 
a slight exaggeration of the processions that can be 
seen in other cathedrals. 

The Alcazar in Seville pleased Mr. Finck even more 


cathedral. 


than the Alhambra at Granada. thought 
of architecture to frozen 
music rather far fetched,” he writes, ‘ until the mo- 
ment I saw the Alcazar. Here, as in an opera, one 
can yield himself merely to the general impression of 
the situation, or else one can pursue the details at- 
tentively and ever discover new beauties and unsus- 
pected relationships. The variety of patterns on the 
walls and ceilings is incredible and more than kaleido- 


“I always 
Schelling’s comparison 


scopic. There are geometric figures, stars, leaves, 
flowers, lions, birds and creatures half fish, half plant, 
besides Arabic letters and proverbs, and all these as 
subtly interwoven and endlessly varied as the har- 
monies in a modern orchestral score. 
strumentation of all this—the coloring—is truly Wag- 
nerian.” In the Alhambra, too, the mural arabesques 
reminded him of the polyphonic intricacies of mod- 
ern music. 

also heard a students’ concert: 


In Seville he «As 


we were at dinnerin the Hotel de Madrid, enter sud- 


denly a dozen students in the old-fashioned Salamanca | 


costume, with picturesque cloaks and hats. They 
marched around the table twice, playing a gay march, 
and then took seats arranged for them on one side, 
where they played for us over an hour, The band 
comprised violins, flutes, a tambourine and 
several guitars, and the effect was very Spanish and 
very When table 
they marched out again and subsequently played an- 


‘cello, 


enjoyable. dessert came on the 


And the in- | 











Rudorff.— Symphony, Philharmonic Society, Berlin, January. 
Samuel.—Symphony, No. 5, Cologne. 

Shelley, H. R.—Concerto for violin and orchestra, Brooklyn, 
Smetana.—Opera, “ The Devil's Wall,” Prague, 1890. 
Sullivan.—Opera, ‘* Ivankoe,’’ London, January 31. 
Tschaikowsky—Opera, ** Pique Dame,”’ St, Petersburg, January 19. 
Vogrich, Max.— Oratorio, ** The Captivity,’ New York, April 28. 
Von Bronsart, Mrs.— Opera, ** Hiarve,”’ Berlin, 


NEW COMPOSITIONS BY AMERICANS AND COMPOSERS RESIDENT 
IN AMERICA, 
Composer. Title. Place of First 


Performance. 


Burmeister, R.... Symphonic poem, “ The Chase after 


Fortune,” op. 2 .. «+++ Baltimore. 
Hamerik, A..... * Symphonie majestueuse,’ " No.4, in 
C, op. 35.. cbhaseenes “ 


“ 


Suite for strings. 
. Comic opera, Robin Hood” 
Piano quartet in C, op. 23. 
Symphonic prologue, ** Francesca da 
Rimini,’ op, 24 
Largheito and scherzo 
violin and ‘cello, op. 32 
Comic opera, * Priscilla ” 
Sonata for piano and violin, op. 7, . 
Suite for string orchestra and four 
horns, in G minor, op. 8.. 
Romanza for four horns and orches- 
tra. 


Miersch, P... 
De Koven, R.. 
Foote, Arthur.... 





Boston. 
“ 


for 





Paine, J. K...... piano, 
| Surrette, T. W... ee 
Whiting, Arthur. 


Buck, Dudley Brookl 
rooklyn, 


Shelley, H. R.... Conc erto for violin and orchestra... 

| Thallon, R.......| Evening song for strings and harp. “2 

| Itzel, A.. Comic opera, * The Tar and Tartar "| Chicago. 
|W hitney, S B....|Piano trio, op, 30..... , " 


Hardege, R. 


Andante and ebegro vivace for. or-| 
chestra. bakes 

Valse Lente.. 

Nuptial march for orchestr: “ 


| Milwaukee. 
Henderson, W. J. |New York, 


Huss, H. H. 


Kiesewetter, G.. Suite for Strings and flute. = 
Parker, H. W.... Overture, ** Count de Paris” * 
Shelley, H. R Suite for orchestra. sais cies a 
Vogrich, Max *‘Minuetto della Regis na,”’ for or- 
chestra. : é 
ze Passepied in F for orchestra. . 
7 Oratorio, ** The € aptivity P bs 
Hinrichs, G... Comic opera, ** Onti-Ora " . Philadelphia. 
Foerster, Ad. M. Festival march for orc hestra. Pittsburgh. 
| Jeffrey, Piano trio........ ; Saratoga. 
Parker. H. W....\* The Kobolds,”” for mixed chorus 
and orchestra. gba elne i Springfield. 
Severn, E., Jr.... String quartet in D 
Beck, J. H... Symphonic scherzo g 
Busch, Carl. Reverie Pastorale.. M. FT: Hyd, 


Vogrich, Max.... Ballad for mixed chorus ‘and orches- 


other hour in the picturesque patio, being assisted by | 


a lovely 
danced with bewitching grace.” 

Of Murcia, which is noted for its pretty, black eyed 
girls, Mr. Finck writes as follows : 

In the evening I came across an interesting performance in the street. 
A woman and a man were singing a duet, accompanying themselves with 


a guitar and a mandolin, making a peculiarly pleasing combination, infi- | 
nitely superior to the performances of the Italian bards who accompany | 


themselves with hand organs or cheap harps, not to speak of the horrible 
German beer bands which infest our streets. It was indeed so agreeable 
that I followed the couple for several blocks. But with the exception of a 
students’ concert in Seville it was almost the only good music I heard in 
Spain. 
winter, and the 
understand Wagner better than the Berliners; 
were closed while 
I visited in Seville I heard, instead of national 
Frenchwomen singing a French version of “‘ Champagne 
Charley ’’ and similar vulgar things. No one, it is true, cared for these 
songs, whereas a rare bit of national melody in the program was wildly 
At another café the music was thoroughly Spanish with 


In a café chantant which 


airs, coarse 


applauded. 
guitar accompaniment, but, 


were a dozen persons on the stage who clapped their hands so loudly to | 


mark the rhythm that the music degenerated into a mere rhythmic noise 
accompanying the dancing. These dances interest the Spanish populace 
much more than any kind of music, and I was amused occasionally to see 
a group of workingmen looking on the grotesque amateur dancing of 
ne or two of their number with an expression of supreme enjoyment and 


clapping their hands in unison to keep time. 
R. G. H. WILSON’S « Year Book” is always wel- 
come, and particularly so this season. It is its 
eighth year of publication and contains many new 





MR. WILSON'’S « YEAR BOOK.” 


features. 
to whom all orders should be 
The retro- 


Wilson, 
Tremont street, Boston. 


covered by Mr. 


addressed, 152 


> . . Pad | 
spect is more than usually interesting, and Mr, Wil- | 


son, who stills controls the musical destinies of the 


Boston “ Traveller,” 
skill as a bookmaker. The following tables we think 


worthy of reproduction: 


MORE IMPORTANT NEW WORKS PERFORMED IN EUROPE AND 
THE UNITED STATES. 
Bendix.—Symphony ** Fjeldstigning,’’ Dresden, 
Berlioz.—' The Trojans,” first complete performance, Carlsruhe, Decem- 
ber 6, 7. 


Bischoff, K. ].- Symphony in A minor, Mayence, December. 

Bridge, Dr. J. F. “The Repentance of Nineveh,” 
England, September 11. 

Benvenuto,” 


Oratorio, Worcester, 


Diaz.— Opera, * Grand Opera, Paris, December 3. 


German, E.—Symphony in E minor, Crystal Palace, London, Decem- 
ber 13. 
Ghin, F.—Symphony, Venice, April. 


Opera, ** Condor,”’ Milan, February 23. 
Hamerik.—*' Symphonie majestueuse,’’ No, 4, in C, Baltimore, January 31. 
Herzogenberg.— Second symphony, Gewandhaus Concerts, Leipsic, No- 


Gomez 


vember. 


Huber.— Concerto for piano, No. 2, Zurich. | 

Kruckow.—Symphony, Berlin. | 

Lalo.—Symphony in G minor, Conservatoire Concerts, Paris, January. 

Mascagni—Comic opera, ** Cavalleria Rusticana,’’ May 17, 1890, Costanzi | 
Theatre, Rome. 


Massager.—Opera, ‘* Basoche,”” Opéra Comique, Paris, June, 1890. 
Massenet.— Opera, ** Le Mage,’’ Grand Opéra, Paris, March 16. 


young girl, who played the castanets and | 


Madrid and Barcelona have ambitious operatic performances in | 
Barcelonese go so far as to claim that they sing and | 
but as the opera houses | 
I was there I have no comment to offer on this boast. | 


according to the usual Spanish custom, there | 


Every city in the country is completely | 


is to be congratulated on his | 


| wrist, the result of his first rehearsal. 


2 tra, ** The Diver’ 
Floersheim, Otto. Andante and march from suite for 

orchestra : At Aix la Chapelle 
WORKS BY NATIVE AND RESIDENT AMERICAN COMPOSERS PER- 


FORMED ABROAD, 





he de 
Composer Title. Place of Per- 
formance. 


Burmeister, R_ .|Concert for piano and orchestra, in| 
| D minor ; |At Crystal Palace 
concerts, Lon- 
don, March 7 
j | (Mrs. Burmeis- 
| | ter-Petersen, pi 
| | anist). 
| Burmeister, R.... Concert for piano and orchestra, in| 
} D minor .|At Mrs Burmeis- 
| | ter- Petersen's 
concert, Berlin, 
| October 10. 
| With orchestra. 
De Koven, R.... Comic opera, ** Robin Hood” |London, 
Floersheim, O Andante and march from suite. Aix la Chapelle, 


August 8. 


Mac Dowell, E.A.,Concerto for piano and orchestra, 


No, 1, in A minor At Dresden, Oc- 
tober 28, with 
orchestra. (Mrs. 
T. Carrefio, pi- 

| anist.) 

Mac Dowell, E.A. Concerto for piano and orchestra, 

No. 1, in A GMOE.....0..- 0000 .|At Amsterdam, 

January 22,with 

orchestra, (Mrs. 

T. Carrefio, pi- 

anist.) 


Tempest ;"’ romanza, 
for orchestra. 


Suite, ‘* The 
* Pagina d’Amore,” 


Van der Stucken. 
Cologne, at Pop- 
ular Symphony 
concert, June 


30. 








Nore.—Concerts of American music were given with orchestra in Ber- 
lin and other cities in the spring of 1891, under the direction of F. X 
Arens, of Cleveland. Authentic programs have not been received. 





ON A Visit.—W. S. B. Mathews, the Chicago critic, 
New York ona visit to his friend William 


is at present in 
| Mason. 

OFF FOR BAYREUTH.—Julius Klauser, the Mil 
musician and pedagogue, left for Germany last Saturday, 
after having spent a few days in Boston and New York and 
having paid his respects to THE MusicaL Courier office. 
Julius Klauser is the talented son of that famous old master 
pedagogue Karl Klauser, who is now enjoying his well 
earned ofium cum dignitate at the scene of his former activ- 


yaukee 


ity, Farmington, Conn. 

“APOLLO” AT THE CASINO,—Max Freeman, the stage 
director of the Casino, has rehearsed three distinct com- 
| panies of understudies for ‘‘ Apollo.””. This has been done 
| to avoid any confusion should a principal and the first or 
| second understudy be absent at the same time. Great 
| difficulty has been experienced in trying to rehearse the 
new people in the part of ‘‘ Adrastos,”’ played by Jefferson De 
Angelis. That gentleman manages to fall from high and 
dangerous places to the stage several times during a per- 
formance without dislocating his neck, but the under- 


| studies do not grasp the situation as quickly, and the prin- 


cipal one, Arthur Tams, has a discolored eye and a broken 
The fiftieth per- 
formance of ‘‘ Apollo’? on Thursday, June 25, will be made 
particularly interesting to the lady auditors, and a souve- 
nir of value will mark the event. 
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THE RACONTEUR. 


> 

Tue Musicar Courier “* : 
far behind Chicago in music. 
mie” is mistaken. See the * Year Book.’’—Boston 
ESPITE the evidence of Mr. Wilson’s “ Year 


which is more complete and valuable than 


Raconteur "’ casually refers to Philadelphia as 
If serious music is meant the ** genial Jim- 
* Traveller.” 


Book,”’ 
ever this year, I am still inclined to stick to my belief that 
Chicago is a more musical city than Philadelphia and en- 
joys much more good music every season. To be sure the 
Quaker City had both Nikisch and Thomas last season, but 
so had Chicago, and in addition to that Chicago has had 
Thomas every summer for five or six weeks. Gustav 
Hinrichs, who, by the way, has settled” permanently in 
Philadelphia, does much every summer with his opera 
company, and I don’t doubt that with his energy and mu- 
sical abilities he will be quite a factor in the musical life 
of the city. He is the new conductor of the Young Man- 
nerchor Society. 

Then, too, Sternberg, Constantin, the pianist, composer 
and all round talented fellow, resides in Philly and he will 
not be long idle; but when it comes to comparing the 
general musicianship of the two cities I confess that my 
birthplace must take a back seat when Chicago isin the 
field. Has Philadelphia a pianist like the brilliant Fanny 
Bloomfield? An organist like Clarence Eddy? A violin- 
ist like Max Bendix (for Bendix must now be classed as a 
resident of Chicago) ? 

Icould name more, but prefer to let these three names 
stand as types of superior instrumental musicians. No, no, 
Mr. Wilson ; Chicago is as superior to Philadelphia music- 
ally as New York is to Boston. (I leave at once for New 
Zealand to escape the angry vengeance of the bean eaters 
for this last sentence.) 

z 


= * 


Merely to convince many who fancied I was draw- 
ing on an overheated imagination last week when I de- 
picted the double headed young woman with the bifurcated 
vocal culture, I reprint something from the ‘Sun ”’ of Tues- 
day a week ago: 

A New Millie-Christine. 


[Prom the London Telegraph.) 

A remarkably interesting phenomenon was shown this afternoon at the 
office of the “* Figaro’’ newspaper to a very limited number of specially 
invited guests, comprising the most distinguished medical men of the 
metropolis, Among the laymen present were Lord Lytton, Mr. Alexandre 
Dumas, Mr. Ludovic Halévy, Mr. Munkascy, Mr. Gervex, Mr. Detaille, 
Prince Roland Bonaparte, Mr. Ruiz Zorilla and Mr. Clémenceau, The 
phenomenon consists of twin sisters joined together at the lower part of 
their bodies. 

They were born in Bohemia and are fourteen years of age. They are 
not united by a mere ligature, like the Siamese brothers, but resemble 
rather in their formation Millie-Christine, some years ago exhibited all 
over Europe. Millie-Christine, however, had only one stomach, so that 
the two sisters experienced the feelings of hunger and thirst at the same 
time. It is not so with Rosa and Josépha, who, having two stomachs, 
have distinct tastes in the matter of food and drink. Mr. Maurice Lefévre 
—a member of the * Figaro" staff, who introduced the young ladies in a 
few brief and bright remarks—told an amusing story of how after they 
had tasted champagne for the first time both were ill. Josépha made up 
her mind she would not touch the dangerous wine again, and she has 
kept her word, whereas Rosa still indulges in the beverage she prefers. 
When one was ill the other was very angry at having to go to bed, and 
insisted on feeding in her usual way. They are thus quite different beings 
so far as sensations, inclinations, mind and heart are concerned. The 
children are quite pretty ; they are healthy in appearance, and they ap- 
pear to be very amiable and good tempered. 

On their way to Paris a curious question was raised. The officials 
wanted to reckon them by heads, whereas the manager insisted on an 
opposite decision and he gained his point, so they came for a single fare. 


I once saw Millie-Christine, but Americo Gori, of the de- 
funct ‘‘American Musician’’ (with the accent on the 
‘*funk’’), informs me that he actually accompanied the 
dual monstrosity, and that the alto voice was superior to 


the soprano one. So my story was not so incredible after 


all. 
. 
* - 


In the June issue of the “Century” occurs the fol- 
lowing from the diary of George Mifflin Dallas, who was 
Minister to St. Petersburg in 1839. Mr. Dallas, who was 
once Vice-President of the United States, writes thus about 
Thalberg : 


Wednesday, March 6, 1839.—Sigismund Thalberg gave his first concert 
in St. Peterburg this evening at the Assemblée de la Noblesse. I had ob. 
tained four tickets out of the 900 sold, which were at 15 rubles or $3 per 
ticket. We went half an hour earlier than the appointed time in order to 
get convenient seats, but we found the salon already crowded. Many 
had gone as eariy as 5 in the afternoon to wait patiently till 8. Every, 
body of ton and distinction was there, and the imperial box was graced by 
the three grand duchesses, Helen, Marie and Olga, attended by Baroness 
Fredericks and Kitty Tschitcherine. 

A great poet, a great orator,a great painter, a great musician (com- 
poser as well as performer) are scarcely to be separated on the scale of in- 
tellectual power and interest. Thalberg is the first musical genius I have 
ever seen. 1 had anticipated much, but he more than satisfied me. He 
executed on the piano three of his own pieces, and made the instrument 
speak in tones I never imagined it capable of. The vast and discerning 
audience testified in tumults of applause to his triumph. He seemsa 


young man of twenty-five, of rather slender figure, florid complexion, | 


light chestnut hair and a distinct Grecian profile. His personal deport- 
ment was modest, deferential, but perfectly self possessed and calm. 


Dressed in full black, with white cravat, and maintaining a mild but im- | 


perturbable serenity, he took his seat at the piano with the preoccupied 
air of a young clergyman full of his most interesting sermon. His first 
touch carried conviction of his excellence. It involved a delicacy, a 
certainty, an entirety which made the note fall in its utmost perfection 
upon the ear. As he proceded, this exquisite distinctness accompanied 
him through all the mazes of his elaborated composition. 


| effects. 
| enough, and the program swears it is so, you can listen to 


The instru- | 


ment seemed like a wonderful combination of the richest, clearest and 
sweetest human voices, 

Tuesday, March 12, 1889.—At 10:30 we went to Princess Hohenlohe’s 
and remained till 2:30. I played chess with the representative of Don 
Carlos, the Duke of Medina Sidonia and Marquis of Villafranca, giving 
him a castle and a knight, and then beating him. The company was 
numerous and gay. Thalberg made his appearance as a guest, and 
seemed very much courted by some of the younger married ladies. He 
declines playing at such parties, unless engaged for that purpose, and then 
his tixed price is 1,000 rubles or $200 for the evening, during which he ex- 
Hohenlobe is not up to such extravagance ; 
What orator’ 


ecutes two or three pieces. 
but the pianist finds himself in pretty constant demand. 
statesman, lawyer, poet or even novelist has ever been paid at this rate? 

* .s _ 

In a generation when Liszt pupils grow on every 
bush (in fact, the s/enci/ article has appeared), Thalberg, one 
of the most refined, elegant (in the best sense of the word) 
and altogether delightful piano virtuosi who ever lived, has 
been slighted—in fact, almost neglected. But the Liszt 
fever has had its day, and Time, ruthless critic, who refuses 
to be dazzled by the pomp and glare of success, has been 
slowly and surely sifting the wheat from the chaff and 
much of Liszt’s music will be relegated to the dust bin. I 
do not deny that Thalberg has also perpetrated some awful 
stuff, but, like Liszt, he wrote or rather fashioned his operatic 
fantasies for his concert tours. His ‘‘ Etudes de Concert’”’ 
stand to-day as models of refined musical writing, with a 
well defined technical purpose, and always will within the 
limits of the keyboard. His ‘‘L’Art du Chant”’ is a work 
that might profitably be studied by the pianists of to-day, 
who seem to forget the existence of the /egato and who be 


lieve in brawn to the exclusion of brain. 


« 
” * 


I never heard Thalberg, but from reliable sources I 
have been assured that his technic was unrivaled and he 
had that rare thing, a singing touch. I thinkthat even in 
this last pianist haunted decade of the century he would 
make a sensation, for his pure tone, perfect style and dra- 
matic play are by no means common. I use the expression 
‘‘dramatic’’ advisedly, for while Thalberg never broke 
wires, flooded the floor with emotional perspiration, 
or wore his hair to his waist, his mood was not always 
lyrical. But he never forgot that it was the piano he was 
playing upon, and his command of tone color was perfec- 
tion, though perhaps it was a coloring too refined for our 
noise stunned tympani. A pianist to succeed in 1891 
must be an ‘orchestral ’’ player, whatever that may mean, 
each finger must represent an orchestral instrument, so we 
may develop in the future an entirely new species of music 
criticism, something like the following : 

Herr Umslapogas, the renowned Cetewayon pianist, who 
has recently met with such success in the tropics (playing 
in Dongola with notable triumph), appeared for the first 
time in New York last night in Cannibal Hall. Saturated 
pianistically as has the community been this winter we 
listened to Herr U. (whistle the rest, fatigued reader) with 
feelings bordering on amazement. He is a pianist of the 
genuine orchestral stripe and the Musical Union could with 
justice injunct him from appearing before metropolitan 
audiences. His fingers are marvels, the little finger of the 
right hand giving forth a delicately delicious oboe tone, 
while his thumb has a rich ’cello effect in playing that 
simply took the curls off Vic Herbert’s Irish playing. His 
fourth finger gave forth on pressure a flute note (Boehm’s 
system), while his middle and first fingers are genuine 
clarinet and bassoon in their coloring. So much for his 
wood wind. 

Herr U.’s (whistle) left hand is the complete string and 
brass choir; in fact, he is a veritable orchestra, and in his 
transcriptions from Beethoven and Schumann symphonies 
he positively made one forget that he was playing upon a 
piano. In point of strict truth he was mot playing upon a 
piano, but a K. K. Wimball grand. 

. 


: = 
The trouble with so-called orchestral players upon 
the piano is that they literally make your forehead bulge 
with imagination to comprehend many of their so-called 
If your imagination or credulity is only large 


some pianists and believe that their banging approximates 
the grand orchestra. For me, I am satisfied to listen to 
legitimate playing and let the orchestral frills take a vaca- 
tion. Thalberg modeled his playing first, last and every 
time on the human voice, and who shall say he was wrong? 

I shall presently hang out the following sign in every 
music store : 


WANTED. 
A pianist, with a good touch and without technic, who can 
play the piano. 
Liszt pupils need not apply. 
A reward of $1,000,000 is offered. 


of 
7 = 
Will you survive after you finish this ? 


« 
* * 


RUTH, OR THE CURSE OF TONE, 
BY RUTH HERSELF. 

‘Then, perhaps, you had better stop altogether,” 
he said with a chiseled sneer. 

As the speaker’s tone was more suggestive than interrog- 
ative, his listener did not look up from her work. 

(She was putting on her rubbers.) 

It wasin a warm interior, a grand piano (of course a 


| women who 


Steinway), littered with music, stood near a large window ; 

| a grate full of cannel coal sent a warm glow throughout 
the apartment, already overheated with emotional music, 
and Ruth was ready to cry out in agony of spirit. 

Yes, it had come to this. Ubaldo Elfenstein, her piano 
master, had literally told her, after five years’ hard work at 
the piano, that she had no talent. 

Oh! it was hard, bitterly hard. 

She had left her humble 
White Mountains, and with all her savings from her melo- 


Massachusetts home in the 
deon lessons she had come down to Boston and had studied 
with one of its great masters. 

‘¢And now, now,”’ she said, with unshed tears dripping on 
her rubbers, ‘‘the dream is past. I must be a cook, ora 
society girl, or worse, still, an actress.”’ 

As she finished her damp task, and with saddened fingers 
stood erect, she flashed out a defiance to her master: 

‘‘Say what you may, I wi// become something!” 

Ubaldo Elfenstein looked at her wearily and said : ‘* Why 
and then sat 


not study the flute with Eugene Weiner?’’ 
down before the keyboard and improvised a Saint-Saéns 
sonata, so that the bewildered girl forgot her troubles and 
wondered at his technical nerve. Before he had finished 
she had fled the place. 

Without was one of those days that freezes the wings 
of God’s angels ; a fine dew was on the sidewalk and a 
German band was playing before Alec Steinert’s ware- 
rooms, 

Oh, it was indeed hard. 

(Hard on Mr. Steinert, of course.) 

Ruth rapidly considered the situation. 

Should she suicide or take to drink? or should she get a 
young man of matrimonial views ? 

As she pondered this trinity of questions a hand was 
suddenly laid on her shoulder, and a voice she knew too 
well hissed sarcastically : 

**You forgot to pay your tuition bill, Itis five years 


Marry me and I will receipt the bill ; refuse, and my 


” 


old. 
revenge 
He stopped, for Ruth had fallen in the slush at his feet. 
Looking at his watch and muttering in Semitic, ‘‘ Geschaft 


always comes before pleasure,’’ he returned home just 
in time to greet another pupil. 


s 
* * 


Scene \ Vor Time: ia mths la 
It was a sup 

politan was crowded from floor to roof. 

the head of the orchestral army. 


” 


The Metro- 


Tony Seidl was at 


sve 2 n al 
erb night at the opera. 


Lehmann was the 
‘¢Tsolde,’? and what more do you want? 

In one of the orchestral chairs sat Ruth, music mad as 
At her side in evening attire was a young man (the 
Ruth 


was in a new gown and her cup of happiness was so near 


ever. 
oldest son of Harvey Hayseed, of Quimboro, N. Y.). 


the top that it began spilling over at the end of the second 
act. 

She was beloved; her young man had red hair, but he 
worshipped Chopin, did not smoke cigarettes, and thought 
highly of Ruth’s technic. 

She had forgotten all about the odious Elfenstein and his 
more odious bill against her, and her brain swam with vi- 
sions of a pianistic future. 

The wondrous ‘*‘ Liebestod’’ had been sung by Lilli, and 
that supreme climax of love and woe had melted all hearts 
into anguished bliss. 

Ruth’s bosom heaved with agitation. She became al- 
ternately red and pale. Her escort, seeing that she was 
almost fainting, asked her in tender alarm : 

‘‘Ruth, darling, has the music been too much for you?’”’ 

‘“‘Oh, Harvey!’’ the tone crazed damsel answered ; ‘it 
is too much. Promise me, Harvey, dear Harvey, that when 
we are married, and the old man dies and leaves you lots 
of cash that you will rig me out just as swell as those 


near us in the boxes with their clothes 


sit 
hung up on pegs.’ 
The engagement was broken. 


* 
- _ 


Sixteen years later. Scene: Beantown aga 

Ubaldo Elfenstein is discovered writing at a desk. 
“Ah!” he cried, ‘I think this will be a success. I will 
call it a cradle song and dedicate it to my youngest of 
nine, my darling, flaxen haired Edith.’”? A noise, a crash 
and a flock of prattlers rush in. 

‘“*Oh, papa!”’ 
Enter Ruth later. 
Being honest, she had receipted that bill. 


= 
* * 


Moral, suitable for this time of the 


run up a bill with your music master. 


* 
7 = 


How about that Saint-Saens sonata, Mr. Benham ? 


year: Don't 


* ’ . 

I see that ‘The Forum” for July will contain a re- 
view of the policy and an estimate of the character of the 
young Emperor of Germany, by F. Heinrich Geffcken, Im- 
perial Privy Councillor, who explains in detail the dismissal 
of Bismarck and the relations between the Emperor and 

| the ex-Chancellor. This article is one of the most 
| portant ever contributed to an American review. 


im- 
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Carlo Alberto Cappa. 

APPA’S name is second to none in this coun- 

, try as the popular bandmaster of the Seventh Regi- 
ment and a leader whose popularity is on a par with his 
musicianship. 
ing biographical details : 

Nearly thirty-five years ago a stalwart Italian youth 
first beheld the stars and stripes floating from the mast- 
head of the United States frigate Congress in the har- 
The sight of the flag of the great republic 
filled him with a longing to reach the land which his Gen- 


bor of Genoa. 


oese compatriot Columbus had given to the world three 
and a half centuries before. The sturdy Italian boy, who 
had just turned his twenty-first year, was Carlo Cappa, the 
present bandmaster of the leading regiment of the National 
Guard in the United States—the famous New York Seventh. 
Young Cappa was born in 1834, at Alessandria, in the 
kingdom of Sardinia. His a major of the 
Eleventh Infantry in the Sardinian army, who followed the 


father was 
eagles of the great Napoleon in his campaign against Rus- 
sia, was wounded in the retreat from Moscow, and died 
At ten 
tered the Royal Academy at Asti, to which only the sons of 


when his son was only four years old. 


oldiers are admitted, and remained for five years, when 
he enlisted inthe band of the Sixth Lancers, and was pres- 
ent at the battle 1849. 
army for six years, during four of which he was the first 
the in the United 
States navy and made 
Congress, during the last six months of which he was 


of Novara in He remained in the 


band, when he enlisted 


a two years’ cruise in the frigate 


trombone in 


leader of the band. 
On the coming birthday of Washington Cappa will cele- 
in the 


brate the thirty-fifth anniversary of his arrival 


22, 1858. On his arrival he joined 


promised land, February 22, 
Ned Kendall’s Band, and made 
American cities, after which he became a member of Shel- 
ton’s celebrated New York Band, of which Grafulla 


leader, and when the latter became leader of the Seventh 


a tour of the principal 
was 


Regiment Band in 1860 Cappa went with him, and remained 
until Grafulla’s death. Thus it will be seen that Cappa has 
served in the Seventh Regiment Band for twenty-six years 
and been its leader since 1881, so when anybody asks the 
question: ‘* What’s the matter with Cappa?’’ the Seventh 
Kegiment boys all chorus the answer in unison : ‘‘Oh! he’s 
| right.’’ 

first 


In 1869 Cappa joined the Thomas Orchestra as 


trombone, and remained with it for seven years; also 
played the euphonium with the Mapleson Opera for three 
vears. As conductor of the concerts in the Central Park, 
at Brighton Beach, Coney Island, and at the Louisville Ex- 
position Cappa has always given satisfaction to both the 
promoters and public, a fact which was signally illustrated 
in the latter case, since he was publicly complimented by 
the board of managers, decorated by the festival chorus 
and elected conductor for the following year by a large 
majority of the popular vote taken on the last days of the 
exposition. 

Cappa leads the movement regarding the acceptance of 
the low pitch now to be used among the United States 
bands. He used it for the first time at the official service 
of 
cepted it permanently. 


Mr 


the Old Guard at St. Thomas’ Church, and has now ac- 


Cappa’s programs, while ever being popular, are 


nevertheless of a higher order of excellence than is usually | 


found inthe selection of most bandmasters. He isa spirited, 
musicianly conductor and deserves all the success he has. 
lis concerts in Central Park are tremendously patronized. 


Mr. Julius Klauser and the “ Septo- 
nate” in Boston. 


Bo , Mass., June 12, 1891 
R. JULIUS KLAUSER, of Milwaukee, au- 


’ made Boston a brief visit 


thor of ‘The Septonate,’ 
recently and addressed a meeting of a few of her leading 
musicians, expounding to them his views and ideas as set 
forth in the above mentioned work. 
a week 


This meeting was held last Monday at 


the Mason & Hamlin warerooms, evoking considerable en- 


ago 


thusiasm, and this, considering Boston’s proverbial cold- 
ness and formality, means a good deal more than appears 
on the surface. 

That Mr. Klauser’s theories go far toward a complete 
overthrow of old systems goes without the saying, but 
despite this fact they found favor in the eyes, or rather 
ears, of his audience, as was testified to by the frequent 
hearty applause that greeted his remarks. 

Mr. Klauser stated at the outset that all thinking musi- 
cians had ideas and he was there to express his, adding 
that it was necessary at the beginning to come to an un- 
derstanding. That the scale had always been considered 
unquestionably the basal unit in music, but that he had the | 
audacity to question it, and then proceeded at considerable 
length to give the past and present theoretical conceptions 
of the scale: 1. Aseries of tones melodically connected. 
2. Aseries of tones harmonically connected ; and then pro- 
ceeded to state that what was true of such a collection of | 
individual tone. Thus, according to 


is true of an 


tones 


From authentic sources we glean the follow- | 


Carlo en- | 


| Mr. Edward Lloyd at a ballad concert.”’ 


| an inspired, nobly conceived composition, which evinces a 





powerful talent, and especially sense, for beauty of tone 
color. * * * Mr. Arens conducted all the numbers on 
the program. He proved himself at the head of the well 
drilled Trenkler orchestra as an experienced, energetic and 
artistically finished conductor.”’ 

The Hamburg ‘‘Fremdenblatt’’ says: ‘Much to be 
praised is the conductorship of Mr. F. X. Arens, who 
brought out all the details of the various works in the most 
favorable manner.”’ 


these views, a tone would be either a melody or a harmony. 

His claim that itwas neither the one nor the other, but rather 

both, or, in other words, a tone is what he callsa melo- 

harmony, a conclusion which no one can gainsay, for, as 

he put it, the instant a tone is conceived it assumes not 

| only a melodic form, but at once generates its thread of 
harmony, said harmonic thread changing with every change 
of relation in which the tone is thought. 

From this point Mr. Klauser went on to say that the 
three elements, melody, harmony and rhythm, exist in the 
single tone, and can therefore not be separated. 

While other theorists make a distinction between a musi- 
cal tone and mere noise, he makes the distinction between 
a musical tone in nature and a musical tone in music ; the 
latter simply being, as we all know, a tone thought in key. 

| Hereupon he satisfactorily demonstrated that the only 
pure physical tone in music was the starting tone or tonic. | 

After giving a clear outline of his musical structure, he | 

began with a single tone in its harmonic thread, and gen- | 


HELENE VON DOENHOFF.—English papers, many of 
them being the most prominent journals of London, Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, Birmingham and Manchester, speak in the 
highest terms of the singing and acting of Helene von 
Doenhoff, who recently appeared in opera, particularly in 
the rdéles of ** Ortrude,’” ‘* Azucena’’ and ‘‘Carmen.”’ In 
| fact these journals are unanimous in their praise of the 
artist who has just returned to this country. She tells of 
an incident in a ‘‘ Lohengrin’’ performance at Manchester. 
In the first act ‘‘Lohengrin”’ (Runcio) had forgotten his 





erated step by step the twenty-seven harmonic threads sini 4 : 
comprising his system. sword, which appears very necessary in the combat with 


In his concluding remarks Mr. Klauser gave a few quiet, | ‘*Telramund. : The latter attacked the Knight ef the 
| Grail rather lively, but was placed hors de combat by 
Runcio, who simply breathed heavily into Tel.’s face. 


but none the less effectual, raps at old fogyism, and be- 
sought all present to make use more and more in their | 
teaching of that sterling commodity—common sense. 

A Down-MEDIATE. 


Mr. ALDEN OFF FOR EUROPE.—Mr. John C. Alden, 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| pianist, composer, teacher and musician, of Boston, for- 
| merly a resident of this city, left for Europe on the Etruria 
| 
| 
| 








last Saturday for an indefinite stay. He may remain away 
| three months ; he may remain three years. 
point is Dresden. 


PERSONALS. 


His objective 





THE ERRANIS.—Mr. and Mrs. Achille Errani sail for 
Europe on the Bretagne June 27. 
| of the summer in Venice and Milan. 
THE ‘EVENING Post” Says the Italian musical 
journal ‘*Il Trovatore,’’ of Milan, says that ‘*the ex-bari- 
| tone and manager, Del Puente, is about forming a com- 
| pany for Rio Janeiro, and has engaged Succi, the fasting 
| man, as one of its members.’’ Has it come to that point 
with Italian opera that it needs the contrast of a fasting 
man to make its harmonies seem less meagre ? 


ABOUT VAN Dyck.—The London “ World” has this 
to say of the Belgian tenor Van Dyck, who will again sing 
the part of ‘‘ Parsifal’’ at Bayreuth this summer: ‘‘I can- 
not remember a more complete and unqualified operatic | 
success than that of Van Dyck as ‘Des Grieux.’ To be- 
gin with, the man himself is irresistible. If any lady has 
been disqualified by her sex from fully appreciating the 
charm of Ada Rehan’s smile, let her go and see it on Van 
Dyck’s virile face. If any dramatic critic has failed to | 
imagine how a man with Garrick’s figure could be a model 
of active dignity, let him hasten to Covent Garden, for | FROM BERLIN TO BADEN-BADEN.—Frederick Koch, 
Van Dyck is Garrick to the life. Those who were at Bay- | o¢ the Berlin Royal Orchestra, and an able composer, has 
reuth when he represented ‘ Parsifal ’ will need no descrip- | peen appointed to the conductorship of the municipal or- 
tion of the charm of his youth and strength, his rapid, im- | chestra of Baden-Baden. 


yulsive, spontaneous movements, his enormous unaffected- | : - " 
bmi F ‘ ‘ah é ‘ MICHALECK’S MOZART.—Ludwig Michaleck, a well- 
ness and édonhomie, and withal his perfectly serious and dig- 7 ‘ é 
ay i E : sae . known German etcher, has just completed a portrait of 
nified comprehension of his position as an artist. On M hich. alth h th hl : 1. is th 
Tuesday the house found out his merits with surprising | ~ goy init ra oug . aan Ab apaypesscaqusine ‘ a , 
quickness. There was a small c/ague; but as it had not vamnaie iba ots es 7 = be wer ie sei iad 
been retained for him his entry in the first act was received tures of the most \ sere apsriten of t . ee renn 
with dead silence. Before five minutes had passed the ad- | Raspes sg represented tn Citwyant pertrans Wen em 
life. Michaleck, who has also etched a remarkable head of 


mirable discipline which usually prevails in the gallery was i‘ . h 
disturbed by ebullitions of applause. At the end of the act Beethoven, is now engaged upon a portrait of Johannes 


Van Dyck was in the position of a lyric Czsar, having 
come and sung and conquered. I own that I waited for 


the second act with some apprehension as to the effect of 4 ‘ 
that charming air which ‘Des Grieux’ sings to ‘Manon’ at to which bad alluded om ee of our last numbers, RPpests to 
be an entire fabrication. The eminent vocalist is, in fact, 


the dinner table, when, regardless of the toothsome appear- a : . : " 

ance of a Vienna roll 4 feet long, they literally dine off love. | enjoying, fora time, in mete eta with her relatives, the 
It seemed only too likely that a Belgian tenor would resort | comparative retirement of private life in the vicinity of 
to the conventional artificial French mezza voce, and thus | Paris ; but she has no intention whatever of abandoning 
spoil the pathos of the air for English ears. Iam happy to | her operatic career altogether just yet. 

say that I reckoned without Van Dyck’s genius. Nothing | WASIELEWSKI's HyMN.—W. J. von Wasielewski has 
could be more unstudiedly original and natural in concep- | just published a ‘‘Kaiserlied,’? or ‘* Emperor’s Hymn,” 
tion, more skillful and artistic in execution, than his per- which, according to the Leipsic ‘‘Signale,’’ deserves to be 
formance of this number, which brought down the house as | generally adopted by the German people, in the same way 
domestically as if it had been ‘Sally in Our Alley,’ sung by | in which the ‘ K6nigslied,’’ to which the English national 
Apropos of Van | anthem has contributed the melody, has long since ob- 
| tained popular acceptance in most states of the Father- 
| land. 

ABOUT WAGNER'S FIRST WIFE.—Recent numbers of 
the Berlin ‘‘ Allgemeine Musik Zeitung’’ contain a very 
| interesting article from the pen of Albert Heintz respect- 
ing the personality of Minna Wagner, the poet-composer’s 
first wife, about whom very little has hitherto been known. 

MONUMENTS TO MUSICIANS.—A handsome marble 
bust of Reyer, the well-known French composer, was un- 
veiled recently in the foyer of the Grand Théatre of Mar- 
seilles during a performance of his opera ‘Sigurd ”’ and 
in the presence of the composer. Reyer is a native of 
Marseilles. 

A monument is to be erected over the grave, at the 
Montparnasse Cemetery, Paris, of César Franck, the emi- 
nent musician. A more than sufficient fund for the pur- 
pose has been subscribed for by pupils and admirers, and 
the execution of the work has been entrusted to the 
sculptor Rodin. 

BENSBERG IN BARCELONA.—Miss Kate Bensberg, an 
American soprano, pupil of Marchesi, has had an enthusi- 
astic reception on her recent début at Barcelona as ‘‘ Des- 
demona”’ in Verdi’s ‘‘Otello.’”” The young prima donna 
has been engaged for a period of six months at the Royal 
Opera of Lisbon during the coming season. 

Lux RETIRES.—A correspondent writes from May- 
ence: ‘*Friedrich Lux, the highly esteemed composer and 
conductor for many years past of the Liedertafel and other 
choral societies here, has just retired into private life, his 


They will spend most 


Brahms. 
Not TO A NUNNERY.—The reported retirement 
within the sombre walls of a convent of Bianca Donadio, 


Dyck it is reported that he has accepted an engagement to 
sing ‘‘ Lohengrin”’ at the Paris Grand Opera House during 
next September and October. 

DEATH OF FRANZ'S WIFE.—On the 5th ult. at Halle, 
the wife of Robert Franz, the great song composer, died. 
The deceased had herself also acquired quite a name asa 
composer of Zieder, under the pseudonym of Hinrichs (not 
Gustavus). She was the mother of two children, one of 
whom is a married daughter and the other a physician. 

JOACHIM’s BIRTHDAY.—Joseph Joachim will on the 
28th inst. celebrate the sixtieth anniversary of his birthday. 
Dr. Adolph Kobut in honor of the occasion has just pub- 
lished a festival pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Joseph Joachim, His 
Life and His Artistic Career.”’ 

WINKELMANN FOR BAYREUTH.—Many personal ad- 
mirers of Winkelmann, the Vienna tenor, will be pleased to 
learn that after all he will be heard at Bayreuth this sum- 
mer in the parts of ‘* Parsifal’’ and ‘ Tristan.” 

SOME GERMAN PAPERS ON ARENS.—The Berlin 
‘‘Fremdenblatt’’ says: ‘*Musikdirector Arens, who con- 
ducted all compositions with great precision, verve and fine 
artistic conception, made us acquainted with a symphonic 
fantasia of his own, which shines in the most gorgeous 
orchestral colors. * * * The orchestra played under 
Arens’ conductorship in fine shape, and shared in the well 
merited applause of a large audience.”’ 

The Dresden ‘ Anzeiger”’ says: ‘‘Surpassing all other 
works was Arens’ symphonic fantasia, ‘Life’s Springtime,’ 
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successor at the Liedertafel being F. Volbach, of Berlin. | brought it to a high state of perfection ; in fact, he rather 


A farewell dinner, preceded by an excellent concert, at 
which numerous compositions from his pen were per- 
formed, marked in a very appropriate manner the occasion 
of the musician’s retirement. 


HETLICH.—Miss Elizabeth Hetlich, the well-known 
soprano, of Cincinnati, who has been studying in this city 
with Carlo Serrano, returned to her native city this week. 
Miss Hetlich will soon be heard in song recitals. 


JosEPH OTTEN.— Joseph Otten, the well-known 
musicianly conductor, of St. Louis, and all-round, culti- 
vated gentleman, was a visitor at this office last week. 
Mr. Otten will remain in New York for some time. 


FANNY BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER. — Fanny Bloomfield- 
Zeisler, the brilliant pianist, will be prevented -by illness 
from attending the meeting of the College of Musicians, 
which takes place in this city June 26. Mrs. Zeisler is com- 
pletely prostrated by her heavy season’s work, and her 
physician’s orders are imperative on the necessity of com- 
plete rest. 


Music in Berlin. 


I.—THeE CENTENARY OF THE ‘*SING AKADEMIE.”’ 
F I inaugurate my criticisms of the musical 
life of Germany’s great capital with an account of the 


recent festivities in commemoration of the 100th anniver- | 


sary of the founding of the ‘‘Berliner Sing Akademie,” it 
is because of the pronounced historic and artistic impor- 
tance of this notable event. 

In giving my readers a summary of the history of this 
oldest society on the continent, I glean from a festival bro- 
chure by its present conductor, ‘‘ Director”’ Blumner. 


The society was founded May 24, 1791, by C. F. Fasch, | 


the whilom accompanist to the flute playing philosopher 
on the throne, Frederick the Great. It is very significant 
of the musical current of those days that the Sing Akade- 
mie owed its inception not to the artistic necessity of pro- 
ducing and fostering the works of the illustrious twin 
heroes Bach and Handel, but to the fact that Frederick the 
Great for some unknown reason had quasi retired Fasch, 
who thus found a very pleasant occupation in rehearsing 
his own vocal compositions with some of his friends; in 
fact, Bach had by this time become quite obsolete. 

In 1800 Fasch died and was at once succeeded by C. F. 


Zelter, well known throughout the literary world as the | 


lifelong friend of Goethe. By profession he was a master 
mason, which yielded him the necessary income, so that he 
could follow his musical bend without depending on it for 
a livelihood—ideal conditions, long gone by! 

Zelter was director of the society for thirty-two years. 
It was during his régime that his pupil Mendelssohn got 
hold of a hand written copy of Bach’s ‘'St. Matthew Pas- 
sion.”” The enthusiasm of the youth of twenty accom- 
plished what the timorousness of the conservative and 
somewhat circumscribed master did net dare to attempt. 
On March 11, 1829, Bach’s master work was produced under 
Mendelssohn’s conductorship with such pronounced suc- 
cess that it had to be repeated several times in succession. 
Only at the third performance did Zelter muster enough 
courage to conduct the work. Everyone familiar with 
music history is aware of the importance of this memorable 
event. By way of comparison let us imagine Wagner’s 
‘*Nibelungenlied ’”’? to have grown obsolete shortly after 
his death, to be resurrected fifty years later by a mere 
youth of twenty years. Forsooth, a remarkable deed ! 

I personally cannot rejoice in the influence which the 
Berlin Sing Akademie and the reproduction of Bach’s ‘ Pas- 
sion ’’ music exercised on young Mendelssohn ; it grafted a 
something into his musical vein which was foreign to his 
innermost nature, impairing thereby his originality to an 
alarming extent. What Wagner pronounces to be untrue, 
non-genuine in Mendelssohn’s music is traceable to the 
strong impressions which the extremely pliant mind of 
Mendelssohn received as member of the Berlin Sing Akad- 
emie. He by this time had already composed his ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’”’ overture, and I hold that he has 
produced nothing more original, more ‘* Mendelssohnish,”’ 
therefore nothing more artistic and beautiful, than this 
very same overture. 

On Zelter’s death, in the year 1832, Mendelssohn became 
a candidate for the conductorship. Let it be a source of 
consolation te the young, aspiring talent that the genial 
Mendelssohn was rejected and a musical nonentity by name 
of Rungenhagen was elected by a crushing majority. 
Piqued, and no doubt deeply wounded, by this humiliating 
defeat, Mendelssohn left Berlin ; for himself and for us it 
was better thus. As remarked above, he had tarried too 
long already. His efforts in behalf of Bach bore their fruit, 
however : the ‘‘ Passion ’’ music has been sung annually ever 
since, and henceforward Bach became the keynote of the 
Sing Akademie, so to speak. The decline of the Sing 
Akademie under Rungenhagen was soon arrested when 
Grell, the great vocal composer, assumed the directorship 
in 1853. He revived the a cafe//a singing in the society and 


| disdained oratorios, because of the orchestral accompani- 
ment. ‘*We are a Sing Akademie, and not a brass or 
string Akademie,” was one of his characteristic remarks. 


This musical creed of his is embodied in his mass for 


the New York Oratorio Society under Walter Damrosch a 
season or two ago. Grell resigned his position in 1876, and 
was succeeded by the present incumbent, Director Blum- 


ner. 
ability and catholic taste, who, while still jealously cherish. | 


| 
| 
| 


ing the old traditions, does not underestimate the tendency 
and current of the times, nor the merit of contempo- 
rary works, as both his own compositions and his programs 
testify to. 

It will be particularly interesting to Americans who are 
accustomed to see old gods and idols daily dethroned by 
| new ones that the directors of the Sing Akademie are 








In him the Sing Akademie has found a man of great | 


| works set down for performance are 


sixteen voices, which, if I am not mistaken, was sung by | 


elected for life ; that in order to fit himself for the impor- | 


| tant post the presumptive director must serve a sort of an 


| Study in Velocity 


apprenticeship; thus, Rungenhagen was vice-director for | 
| eighteen years, Grell for twenty and Blumner for twenty- | 


| three years. Methinks a little of this conservatism would 

not harm some of our American musical societies, for ob- 
vious reasons. 

But now to the centenary. 

| festivities were inaugurated by the solemn unveiling of a 

bust of Fasch (the founder of the society), in presence of a 

| most distinguished and brilliant assembly ; there were rep- 

resentatives of the Emperor, of the state, the Academy of 

| Fine Arts, the Tonkiinstler-Verein, the university, besides a 


| “La Fileuse”’. 


On Sunday, May 24, the | 


| ** Les Deux Alouettes ”’ 


| great number of musicians and delegates of musical | 


| societies from all parts of the land. Thus I noticed 


Jadassohn, Stockhausen, Professor Bernuth, of Hamburg ; 


| Sonata, op 


| Professor Reinecke, of Leipsic ; Professor Rheinthaler, of 
Bremen; Dr. Willner, of Cologne, and many others too 


numerous to mention. The imposing ceremony being con- 


cluded, Blumner was made the recipient of many honors: | 


he was decorated with some high order, the university con- 
ferred upon him the doctorship of theology honoris causa, he 
was made honorary member of the Academy of Fine 
Arts, &c. 

In the evening the first festival performance took place 
before an invited public, the royal box being occupied by 
the Empress and her attendants. The program consisted 
of motets, chorals, cantatas, &c., by the different conduc- 
| tors enumerated above, chief of which were the ‘‘ Sanctus ”’ 
| and **Agnus Dei ’’ from Grell’s great mass, and a sacred 

cantata for chorus, soli and orchestra, composed for the 
| occasion by Director Blumner. On Monday evening they 
| produced Bach’s mass in B minor in a very creditable 
manner, again before an invited public. A curious feature 
at the concerts of the Sing Akademie is the absence of ap- 
plause ; neither soloist, nor chorus, nor conductor is ever 
honored by any demonstration of approval, which tradition, 
however, was for once set aside on Sunday evening at the 
conclusion of Blumner’s effective cantata; the audience 
applauded lustily, and the ladies of the chorus bombarded 
Blumner with flowers; in view of the traditions of the 
house, it must have been particularly gratifying to the old 
gentleman to find himself thus honored and revered. 

As to the singing of the society on this occasion, I must 
confess that Iwas more pleased with their rendition of 
Handel’s ‘*King Solomon” early in the season; but that 
no doubt lies in the nature of the respective works, for 
while the latter contains extraordinarily characteristic 
choruses, depicting all sorts of subjective moods, the mass 
of Bach is objective throughout. The work, which bristles 
with contrapuntal difficulties, was executed with a certain 
absence of tonal beauty and a certain non-flexibility of 
dynamics, but, on the other hand, with remarkable firm- 
ness of attack, good pronunciation and purity of pitch. 
If the work and the performance thereof left me somewhat 
cold, it probably is due to the fact that being set to a 
Catholic text, and in Latin at that, it lay equally remote 
from the religious sentiment of the orthodox Protestant 
Bach and that of the Sing Akademie (which recruits itself 
mainly from the old Protestant families of Berlin) and its 
director. 

In this mass Bach attempted to give utterance to some- 
thing he did not really feel; the result is wonderful, mar- 
velous counterpoint and somewhat meagre traces of genu- 
ine invention of that inexpressible something which springs 
from the fountain of life. Thisis particularly noticeable in 
the solo numbers, for the reason that in these contrapuntal 
skill holds a secondary position only. And then those 
‘*heavenly”’ lengths! It has always been a mystery to 
me how the mossbacked conservatory professors, musical 
scholars and literati, who of course swear by Bach and 
everything he wrote, can brawlso much about the lengths 
in Wagner works. Oh, thou old fogy, thy name is incon- 
sistency! Palestrina’s masses, how much deeper are 
they not despite, the simplicity of their vocal garb? And 
Bach’s ‘‘ Passion ’’ music, Protestant tothe core, how much 
simpler and how much grander it is! 

But I find myself straying from my original intention to 
give simply an account of the recent festivities of the Sing 
Akademie. Let me close by wishing the venerable society 











many such imposing and inspiring anniversaries for genera- 
tions tocome. Ad multos annos ! 

Next Sunday morning the exercises of the German 
are to begin. Chief among the 
Bruckner’s ‘‘ Te 
Deum,’’ Nicodé’s ‘‘Ocean Rhapsody,”’ Brahms’ new quin- 
tet, a violin concerto by Dvorak, and last, but not least, 
MacDowell’s second piano concerto, with Carrefo as 


‘“*Tonkunstler Verein ”’ 


soloist. 
Good for the American composer! 
Berwin, May 27, 1891. 


F, X. ARENS. 


Mrs. Virgil’s Musicale. 
RS. A. K. VIRGIL’S first pupils’ musicale at 
the rooms of the Virgil Practice Clavier Company, 
No. 26 West Fifteenth street, Thursday evening, June 11. 
The following program was given: 
.Duvernoy 
..-ilas 


Two Studies in Velocity. . 

Gavot eeadeeed 
Julie Geyer. 

Kohler 

Dohier 

...--Delahaye 


etude de Salon 
Colombine minuet coe xdiade os , 
Blanche Héléne Luez. 
Song, ** The Flower Girl” ; Bevignani 
Miss Kate Lepper. 
“Song without Words,”’ No. 10. Mendelssohn 
Miss Grace Hanford. 
Sadied Leschetizky 
Miss Alice W. Eno. 
Song.... ° oe dndiiey 
Mr. Alex Laidlaw, Jr. 
Heller 
Beethoven 


Study. déabncs 
Adagio, sonata op. 13 de , 
Miss Edith Mitchell. 

.. Beethoven 


2, No. 1 : rd 
Julie Geyer. 
Song ~— ; ‘ 
Mr. T. Kelly Cole. 
Waltz, D flat wake : : .. Chopin 
Blanche Héléne Luez. 
Czerny study memorized on clavier. ‘ 

Blanche Héléne Luez 
Heller study learned on clavier..... 
Julie Geyer. 

-Chopin 


Polonaise in A 

In spite of the warm weather a large and enthusiastic 
audience filled Clavier Hall to overflowing. 

Two of Miss L. Wheelwright’s piano pupils and two of 
Mr. Sumner Salter’s voice pupils participated. 

The piano playing by the five pupils heard furnished a 
perfectly convincing proof of the great advantages afforded 
by the clavier as a means of technical development and 
musical incite, as all had acquired their technical skill at 
the clavier. 

The two children who took part, Julie Geyer, aged thir- 
teen years, and Blanche Héléne Luez, aged ten years, be- 
gan their technical studies on the clavier respectively four 
and five months ago. Miss Julie Geyer’s execution in the 
two studies by Duvernoy was simply perfect, both studies 
being played in a much faster tempo than written, but with 
a clearness, ease and accuracy worthy of an artist. The 
gavot was given with a power and finish really commenda- 
ble. Later she played sonata op. 2, No. 1 (Beethoven), in 
a technically faultless manner, and, what is still better, 
with a reading which was really masterly. This, of all the 
instrumental numbers, was the climax of the evening. 

The most charming performance of the evening was that 
of little Blanche Heléné Luez, a pupil of Miss L. Wheel- 
This child posses:es a lovely touch, brilliant 
Her playing of the two stud- 


wright’s. 
execution and great power. 
ies and minuet, the second number on the program, was a 
faultless performance and delighted everyone. The sing- 
ing was an enjoyable feature of the evening, especially 
that of Mr. T. Kelly Cole, who received an enthusiastic 
encore. 

Miss Grace Hanford played the Mendelssohn ‘ Song with- 
out Words,” the Raff ‘*La Fileuse’’ and the polonaise in A, 
Chopin, with marked clearness and effect. Miss Alice N. 
Eno gave great satisfaction in her rendering of the brilliant 
‘*‘Les Deux Alouettes’’ (Leschetizky). The piano used 
was a Steinway concert grand. Mrs. Virgil opens a piano 
school the coming season. Musicales will frequently be 
given with a view to convincing the public of the great 
utility of the practice clavier. 


THE ORVIETO FESTIVAL.—A grand festival was held 
last week at Orvieto in celebration of the sixth centenary 
of the foundation of the cathedral and the inauguration of 
an agricultural exhibition. Mascagni’s new mass was an- 
nounced to be performed by the entire choir of the Sistine 
Chapel, and also the Missa Papz Marcelli and Verdi’s ‘* Re- 
quiem.”’ The first performance of Pietro Mascagni’s mass 
was looked forward to with much curiosity. The King and 
Queen of Italy visited the town during the festival, which 
terminated on the 7th inst. 

THEY CAME FROM HERE.—A negro operatic com- 
pany, under the management of Mr. William Foote, re- 
cently arrived in Hamburg from New York. The company 
consists of some fifty negro artists, including Marie Selika, 
the ‘‘black Patti.’’ It is proposed to give a series of 
operatic performances in the principal towns of Germany. 
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HOME NEWS. 
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GALASSI TO V1sIT Us.—Antonio Galassi, the baritone, 
will come to this country the coming season to sing in con- 
rts. He will arrive early in October. 


Ipa KLEIN.—Ida Klein, the prima donna of the Gil- 
more concerts, has been engaged for the Newark Musical 


Festival next month. She will also be the prima donna at 
the musical festivals in Hamilton, Canada, and Raleigh, N. 
C., which take place in August. 

\ TENOR TRUST.—There seems to be a corner in 


this country. Campanini, Guille, Bassett, 
rriffo, Michelena, Payne, Clarke and Rieger are all 


Most of the above 


tenors 


Monte 


now in 


under Henry Wolfsohn’s management. 


artists are already placed for the season. Campanini and 


Rie 


ger will sing mostly at concerts. 


AUS DER OHE.—Adele Aus der Ohe left last week 


the steamer Havel. She will remain in Germany dur- 


the summer and return to this country in the fall. 


De VeRE,—Clementine de Vere sailed Saturday by 


the Champagne, to sing in London July 6 in the Richter 


oncert. She will remain in Europe during the summer 


and return early in October. She will be under the sole 


management of Henry Wolfsohn next season. 
EMPORIA, 


yan concert June 4, at Emporia, Kan. 


i 


Mr, Clarence Eddy gave a successful or- 


J. M. EppsTein.—We have received the program of 
1 concert of the Western College Conservatory of Music, 
Toledo, la., which was to have taken place yesterday. 


MARIE STONE'S FAREWELL.—Marie Stone, the opera 


singer, took leave of the stage at Worcester, Mass., on 
Monday evening of last week. She is tired of singing, she 


says, and will travel for a year with her husband and the 


ompany with which she has been associated, but without 
appearing publicly 

-At Bloomingdale, Ill, June 8, the 
Mr. Vincent F. Irolly 


BLOOMINGDALI 


Mozart Orchestral Club, as conductor, 


issisted by Miss Aleda Bentor, soprano, and Albert Bentor, 
pianist, gave a very interesting concert. 
RUMMEL WILL PLAY.—Franz Rummel, the cele- 
rated pianist, will play on the afternoon and evening of 
Monday, June 29, at the Brighton Beach Seidl concerts. 
lhe occasion will be a musical festival given by the Seidl 
~ociety 
THE KINGSTON PHILHARMONIC’S CONCERT.—Kings- 
ton, N. June 10 (Special).—The last concert of the 
Kingston Philharmonic’s season took place at the Kingston 


era House this evening, and wasa pleasant success. The 
of a 


Vogrich, soprano ; 


nature. The 
William H. 


’cellist, and E. A. Lefebre, saxo- 


The 


ral selections miscellaneous 
ts were Mrs 
tenor Adolf Hartdegen, 


st William R. 


were 


Rieger, 


Chapman was the conductor. 





’ il condition of the society is sound. 

Bonn.—Mr. J. L. Bonn gave a piano recital June 8 
it Waterbury, Conn., and was assisted by Mr. St. John. 

NEAVE.—The closing concert of the Neave School 


it Salisbury, N. C., took place last Friday night. 


FoRT SMITH.—The Fort Smith (Ark.) Conservatory 


A } 
} 





Music held its commencement exercises in that city at 
: ind Opera House, June 6. 

I ET Mr. Charles O, Bassett, the well-known 
of te with the Duff Opera Company, sailed for 
Europe on the steamer Elbe, June 10. During his short 
tay in London he will be heard in concert. He will return 

to New York in August and sing here in grand opera. 
NEW AMPHION SOCIETY.—The trouble in the 
ion Musical Society of Brooklyn, which culminated a 
f weeks ago in the withdrawal of a large number of 
embers, has resulted in the formation of a new soc lety, to 
known as The Amphion Chorus and Orchestra of 
slyn. Mr. C. Mortimer Wiske, formerly conductor of 
e Amphion, will control the new organization. With 
ire the following gentlemen: President, Dudley R. An- 
ew e-presidents, J. G. Craig, Jr., and Waldo E. Fuller ; 
retary, George Bawden; treasurer, W. H. Hoschke; 
rarian, A. G. Warin In a long statement issued these 
licers say that the old Amphion was, in their opinion, 


ng diverted from its original plan, and that the musical 
I The 


were bein social. 
season, 


r subordinated to the 


> 


to 


teatures 


new 


yive 


concerts 


fifth 


hive next two 


proposes 


I t 
ore 


ty 


« ic 


al, two hestral, and the a combination of the 


rs. The orchestra will number seventy-five pieces and 


the chorus sixty male voices. 


NEW YORK SYMPHONY CLUB.—The New York Sym- 
ib has completed a second season with most flat- 
Next season 
Chas. 


H ins, the celebrated violin virtuoso, whose reputa- 


ts, both artistically and financially. 





the club will present the following list of star artists : 


tion both at home 


and abroad places him among the fore- 





t of the few really great artists who have mastered the 


of 





g instruments. He will be ably 








| Europe, returning in the fall in time to resume her class 


st carefully selected and distinguished 
\ 


| conducting the opening performance of the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York, when Nilsson, Sembrich and 
other stars sang, and I have also appeared in Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Washington, Baltimore, Cincinnati 
and St. The position I am on the point of resign- 
ing has gained for me the decoration of the Legion of 
| Honor and a place in the history of the twenty-six orches- 
tra leaders who have held the post since 1669, when the 
Paris Opéra was founded. The thought of revisiting the 
United States is very pleasant to me, for I cherish only the 
most agreeable recollections of my sojourn there. 
‘*Musical art has reached a high degree of perfection in 
the United States. I know what American singers can do, 
for I have them before me almost every night and have 
had for years on the stage of the Paris Opéra. Ido not 
hesitate to predict that the opera going public of New York 
will enjoy Some fine treats next season, especially as those 
| admirable artists, the brothers Reszk¢, are to be members 
of the company.”’ 
Mr. Walter Damrosch, says a dispatch from Berlin, has 
engaged Jules Conus as second concert master of the vio- 
lins for his permanent New York Symphony Orchestra. 


artists, including H. Cornelius, the famous clarinetist ; Miss 
Agnes Florian, Brooklyn’s favorite contralto, and Miss 
Enrichetta Edica, of Philadelphia, who enjoys a high repu- 
tation as a soprano, and last but not least, Rudolf von 
Scarpa, an eminent pianist from Vienna. The Paris and 
Vienna papers accord him the highest praise. The club 
has bright prospects for next season and deserves success. 


Louis. 


—Adyv, 
Miss LowE GOES TO EUROPE.—Miss Kate Lowe, a 


well-known piano teacher, will spend her vacation in 


at 234 Third avenue. 

TORONTO.—The National Educational Association 
of the United States will hold its international meeting at 
Toronto, Canada, from July 14 to 17. Two afternoons will 
be devoted to music and the discussion of the art, namely, 
Wednesday, July 15, and Friday, July 17. 

A PIANO CONTEST.—Miss Clara Voegtly by her ex- 
cellent playing of the Liszt ‘* Tarentella’’ at a piano con- 
test inthe Pittsburgh Female College, June 8, won the gold 
medal. She is a pupil of Theodor Salomon. 
THE “ WoRLD” SAYS: Conus 1s the recipient of the gold medal for violin solo and 
quartet at the Imperial Conservatory of Moscow, and was, 
during last winter, first violinist with Colonne in Paris. 

Miss Rita, the young American singer, has just returned 
to Berlin from a successful tour through Russia. 


Wasnuincron,June 14.—President Harrison is cultivating an ear for music. 
While listening to the concert of the Marine Band on the White House lawn 
yesterday he is said to have made some very interesting remarks in regard 
to his preference or distaste for certain airs. The march from *‘ Faust,” 
he declared, always aroused a feeling of pleasure, and, though not pos- | 
sessed in the least of a taste for music, it was one of the few pieces which 
he never failed to recognize, from the fact that it had been used so fre- 
quently by the band of his old regiment. On the other hand, “ Hail 
Columbia”’ always inspired a melancholy feeling, as the opening bars 
were used by the regiment as the assembly call. As soon as it was 
sounded men and officers alike knew what it portended, and by the time 
the orderly came riding down the line with marching orders the prepara- 
tions for breaking camp had already begun. 


Prize Competition. 
| THE music committee for the twenty-seventh 
ij Saengerfest of the North American Saengerbund, to 
be held in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1893, issues, in conformity to 
a resolution adopted by the executive board, the following 
circular for a prize competition : 

1. For an effective massed chorus (male chorus), with 
grand orchestral accompaniment, in the form of a cantata, 
ballade, secular oratorium, dramatic scene or a broadly 
devised and intimately connected series of male choruses. 

2. The use of eventual solo parts (soprano, alto, tenor, 
baritone or bass) is left wholly to the free choice of the 


Harrison should be elected again, if for nothing else but 
faculty of recognizing the march from 
It is indeed an aural feat! 


his wonderful 
‘+ Faust.’”’ 
ANTED-—Piano teacher ; 
income, $4,000; large city. 

care Musica. Courier, New York, 


must be a GOOD pianist ; 
Address ‘‘ Energy,” 


composer. 
8. The compositions that are submitted must be entirely 
original, must never have appeared in print or have been 


Cablegrams in Sunday’s “ Herald.” 
HE Sullivan interest, not to say clique, of- 


fended because Augustus Harris did not choose Sir 


duplicated by any other process. 

4. The composition to be submitted for the prize com- 
petition must have nothing on its first page, except a 
plainly written motto, an exact copy of which is to appear 
upon a sealed envelope, in which the name and address of 


Arthur to compose the music for ‘‘ Kenilworth,’’ has been 
mollified by the fact that the Queen has ‘‘commanded ” 


that the ‘*Golden Legend"’ be performed at the Royal f 
Y : : the composer are to be inclosed. 
Albert Hall on July 9, at a concert to be given in honor of ab ge - : ’ 
ss . sae : 5. The prize for the best composition—that is, for that 
the visit of Emperor William of Germany to England. Lp : ‘ : 

composition which is considered to be the best by the votes 


of the judges, shall be $1,000 (about 4,000 marks) 
6. In consideration of this award the executive board of 


At the gala opera performance to be given on July 8 in 
honor of the Emperor’s visit, Covent Garden Theatre, 
otherwise the Royal Italian Opera House, will be beauti- 
The 


will probably be composed in the main of selections from 


the twenty-seventh North American Saengerfest will be- 


fully decorated with flowers and plants. programme 


come the sole owner of this prize composition. 


‘ R 7. All compositions must be submitted in complete score, 
Wagner’s operas. . ‘ 
; : . and this plainly written. 
Concert givers appear at last to have recognized the fact ‘ 4 ee 
ie A 8. The choice of the subject and the material is wholly 
that they are killing each other, and have wisely come to “ 
ace : : . | left to the composer. 
the conclusion that they will make a decided decrease in 4 3p - , 

9. The competition is an international one, consequently 


the number of concerts to be given in this city. ie 
open to the world, but all the compositions entered for the 


In spite of 


this diminution there will still be an abundance of musical me z 
competition must have a German text. 


10. The time required for the rendition of the work must 
not exceed forty minutes. 

11. The compositions must be in the hands of the musi 
committee by February 1, 1892. 

12. The prize is to be awarded by three prize judges, 


entertainments of all descriptions. A result of this sensible 
movement upon the part of musical stars is that fresh en- 
deavor will be made next season to make orchestral con- 
certs pay. 

The Prince of Wales, who is now shadowed by the darkest 


cloud that has crossed his path throughout his career, : ‘ 
whose names will be announced at the proper time. 


13. The prize fee will be paid to the composer at the 
close of the twenty-seventh Saengerfest of the North 
American Saengerbund. 

14. All the other compositions will be returned to the 
respective composers, postage paid, and the music com- 
mittee agrees to make no disposition of such compositions 
Emi. Rinc, General Conductor. 


heads the list of the guarantors of Charles Hallé’s new 
series of concerts. In this undertaking the veteran pianist 
has the good wishes of all who appreciate his efforts in be- 
half of orchestral and choral concerts, It was in 1857 that 
Mr. Hallé first instituted his famous annual series of twenty 
concerts, which have taken place uninterruptedly since 
then. 


Mr. Henschel has abandoned the idea of relying solely on waht: 


NoTIcE.—The music committee contemplates offering 
another prize for a chorus of welcome for mixed chorus, 
with German text (with or without solo) and orchestral 
accompaniment, and for which the conditions aresto be ar- 
Only composers living in 


orchestral work, and has engaged the best obtainable solo- 
ists, such as Paderewski, the pianist; Ysaye, the violinist ; 
Ysaye has 
made great steps forward in public favor, and is now 


Jean Gerardy, the violoncellist, and others. 


ranged at a subsequent meeting. 


ranked as an equal in every way of Joachim and Sarasate. 
America are allowed to compete for this prize. 


Henschel’s promise of improvement in his concerts has 
already brought him many promises of generous support 


A Letter from Mr. Klein. 
R. BRUNO OSCAR KLEIN writes under 


date June 13, 1891, as follows: 


of a financial nature. 

The United States are to be treated to a genuine novelty. | 
The Russian composer Tschaikowsky has made arrange- 
ments to take a full Russian choir to the United States next | pyjjors Afusical Courier: 

Have the kindness to inform your readers that I have re- 
newed my contract with the National Conservatory of 
and composition next 


season. He will probably open his season in New York, | 
and should the venture meet with financial success he will 
take the choir on a prolonged tour, visiting all the principal 


A similar experiment in London a few 


America to teach counterpoint 


cities of the Union. 


season. 

From another school I had an offer for a similar position, 

| which I considered some time, but did not accept it on 

account of the renewal of my contract with the National 
Conservatory. BruNO Oscar KLEIN. 


years since was a dismal failure. 

Paderewski will give an elaborate piano recital at St. 
James’ Hall on Tuesday, June 16. 

Mr. A. Vianesi, who resigns this month the position of 
leader of the orchestra of the Paris Opéra.in order to accept | 
a similar position at New York, said recently to an Asso-| GRIMM’S “ KRIMHILD.”—A new opera, ‘ Krimhild,” 
ciated Press correspondent who met him in Paris: ‘I have | by the Augsburg Capellmeister, Grimm, has just been per- 
already been in America, as you know. I had the honor of | formed at that town with considerable success. 
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Theodore Thomas Visits the North- 
st. 


we 
HEODORE THOMAS, with his orchestra, | 


and Joseffy, Campanini and Miss Fleming as soloists, 
gave two concerts in Minneapolis and one in St, Paul un- 
der the successful management of the popular and always 
affable Col. C. W. Johnson, of the first named city. The 
affair amounted to a festival ovation as far as Thomas was 
concerned, and it seemed as though the enthusiasm of the 
large audiences was intended to convey that the great con- 
ductor does not belong to Chicago, but that the North- 
west claims an interest in his possession. As he stood 
upon the podium, shunning the audience, his interest 
focused upon the orchestra, the dignified personification of 
strength in repose or power in reserve, one could realize 
that he is not merely going to Chicago, but that the sunny 
rays of his genius will spread warmth and vigor through 
the musical veins of the entire West and Northwest. 

The man’s steadiness of purpose, his never failing success, 
and the keen judgment he shows by not infusing ultra 
modern netions into the classics, and everything else, 
imply that New York cannot long spare him from the 
small circle of excellent conductors there. As to the pro- 
grams, certainly THE Musicat Courier does not look to 
criticisms from this quarter. Joseffy played three concertos 
in as many successive evenings and astonished the serious 
listeners as much as he charmed the audience in general. 
He showed no little courage in placing Beethoven’s G 
major, and especially Liszt’s A major concerto, upon the 
program. The last named concerto I have frequently 
heard from great pianists at Weimar and under Liszt’s 
prestige, but never better, or as well, as this ‘little giant’”’ 
played it here. It brought to my mind again the pleasant 
appreciation Liszt always expressed whenever Joseffy’s 
name was mentioned. As to Campanini, may it suffice to 
say that he is as great a favorite in the concert hall as his 
name proves a “ drawing card ’’ on the outside. 

Miss Fleming, the vocalist, should not yet appear in 
such environments. She possesses a promising voice, as 
well as musical qualities, and will no doubt accomplish con- 
siderable in the near future. Mr. Thomas had contracted a 
cold in consequence of the sudden climatic change in com- 
ing from Kansas to Minneapolis, but was in the best of 
spirits again Saturday evening at an informal banquet 
given in his honor by Colonel Johnson, at which Joseffy, 
Max Mr. Mahnken 
friends were present. 


small circle of local 
CaRL V. LACHMUND. 


Bendix, and a 


Minneapouis, Jung _ ee wee % _ 


Honors to A. H. Messiter. 


His TWeNTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY AT 


TRINITY CHURCH, 


** (\LD Trinity Church,” as everyone delights 

to call it, was the scene last Thursday morning of 
an impressive service in commemoration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Dr. A. H. Messiter’s incumbency as organist 
and choirmaster of the ancient parish. The choir for the 
occasion consisted of the present choristers, reinforced to 
the total of 130 voices by ‘‘old boys ’’—/. ¢., only those who 
had been regular members of the Trinity parish musical 
organization at some period during Dr. Messiter’s adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. E. M. Bowman, who, as a rotund, yet fleet footed 
youth in his teens, gained the position of deputy organist 
in competition with a dozen or more candidates, and who 
now hascharge of the famous Peddie Memorial Church organ 
in Newark and its thrifty choir of a hundred voices, was in- 
vited as an ‘‘ Old Trinity boy ’’ to play the prelude and 
postlude on the great or gallery organ for the anniversary 
service. 

At 11 o’clock every available space was occupied by the 
fortunate possessors of the tickets which had been dis- 
tributed by the committee, the chairman of which was Mr. 
Charles Foster. 

While the organ pealed forth the strains of Smart’s ‘ Fes- 
tal March”’ in D major the choir formed in the robing 
and ante rooms, stretching far out into the south aisle, and 
at the conclusion of the prelude began to move to the music 
of a fine processional hymn written by Dr. Messiter for the 
occasion. 

Among the many familiar faces that were to be seen in 
the procession as it passed on its way to the choir stalls 
through the south and centre aisles were those of Theo. 
Toedt and Franz A number of the ‘‘ old boys”’ 
have graduated from the choir into the ministry, or have 


Remmertz. 


become successful organists, several of whom participated 
in the service, some coming expressly from Connecticut, 
others from Pennsylvania and one from Ohio. 

The service, which was almost wholly musical, consisted 
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of Gounod’s second mass (in G) for male voices, known as 
the ‘*Messe des Orphéonistes,’’ together with a Kyrie by 


Dr. Messiter and some excellent miscellaneous selections. | 


Victor Baier, the present deputy organist, conducted with 
zeal and judgment, and Dr. Messiter presided at the chancel 
organ. 

The voice parts were fairly well balanced, and the sing- 
ing, as a whole, was very effective. 

It is doubtful whether there has ever been held in New 
York a more impressive choral service. 


contributed toa sympathetic delivery that will prove mem. 
orable. The retrocessional, a translation of the massive 
chorale, ‘‘ Nun danket alle Gott,’’ was sung in unison, 
thereby ‘giving Dr. Messiter an opportunity in obligato 
playing, for which he is so highly regarded. 

Rev. Dr. Dix officiated, assisted by Rev. Drs. Steele and 
Mulcahey. 

Following the retrocessional Mr. Bowman performed as 
the postlude Bach’s Doric toccata and fugue, during which 
most of the congregation paid the player and themselves 
the rare compliment of quietly and attentively sitting in 
their seats. 

At 7 o’clock in the evening about 150 guests gathered at 
Mazzetti’s to join in a complimentary banquet to Dr. Mes- 
siter. 

The menu, handsomely bound in leather, bore on its 
cover an excellent likeness of the gue t of the evening 
transferred to celluloid. The etching was done by Thos. 
Jay Gleason, one of the ‘old boys,’”’ and barely suggests 
an expression of countenance that might have been evoked 
by the stupid or careless singing of some chorister. It 
dimly hints at a possible condition of the atmosphere in 
the rehearsal room which might develop into an agitato 
furioso. 

The dinner was excellent, and the best response to any 
of the toasts, all of which were interlarded with glees and 
songs, was that of Dr. Dix, one of the most polished and 
His 
topic, ‘‘Our Guest as Musician, Master and Man,’ gave 
him an opportunity to pay a wider reaching tribute to Dr. 
Messiter than could be pronounced of many musicians, 
Dr. Dix referred in the most complimentary terms to the 
organist’s long career in a single parish, to his fidelity to a 
high ideal of church music, to his punctuality in the per- 
formance of every duty connected with a responsible and 
difficult position, to his ability as a drill master and to his 
In conclusion, on behalf of the 
old boys, he tendered Dr. Messiter their and his congratu- 


fascinating after dinner talkers in the metropolis. 


spotless record as a man. 


lations and an elegant silver service. br. Messiter’s reply 
was characteristically modest and feeling. Letters of con- 
gratulation and regrets were read from Gounod, Barnby, 
Gadsby, Hepkins, Villiers Stanford and other distinguished 
musicians. 

The occasion was a notable one throughout, and a mag- 
nificent tribute to a sincere musician and worthy man. 


Musical Items. 


OVIDE MusIN’s COMPANY RETURNS.—After a most 
successful season, covering nearly all sections of the Union, 
Ovide Musin, the violin virtuoso, and his concert company 
returned to the city last week. Musin has surpassed all 
his previous records in this country, and his plans for the 
coming season, which will be fully disclosed in these col- 
umns, are more extensive and on a larger scale than any- 
thing hitherto entered into by him. ; 


CLOSE OF THE SEASON. ECOLE Sr. Cyr, Louts- 
VILLE.—The annual concert closing the season of Octavia 
Hensel’s Ecole St. Cyr, Louisville, tuok place on June 10, 
and we append the program : 


Organ voluntary, vocalion.. ec . 
Mr. Wm. Kohnhorst. 
“ The Night,”’ chorus Ergmann 
La Cappiani class. 
“ Forever with the Lord,” tenor solo a paneer 

Mr. F. Speidel. 
** Gondola Glide,"’ soprano solo........ 

Miss S. Blancagniel. 
“ Lucrezia Borgia ”’ rer - 
Mrs. Edward Dolfinger and chorus class. 

“ Love's Sorrow,” tenor solo. . = 

Mr. E. J. Mercke, 
“ Russian Nightingale,”’ soprano solo ‘ 

Miss Eva Shrader. 


Gounod 


ais Guide aie Torrey 


** Brindisi,” .. Donizetti 


Rowe Shelley 


Alabieff 


Mezzo soprano solo, ‘* Stella”’ cagdhves 
Mrs. Augusta Minor. 
Baritone solo, **O promise me" ov 
Mr. George Dana. 
Soprano solo, ‘* With verdure clad ”’. 
Mrs. George Webster. 
Contralto solo, ‘‘ Arrow and Song ”’ eee ....Pinsuti 
Miss Roselee Myers. 
Soprano solo, * Variations” 
Miss Hattie Talcott. 
“The Mission of Ecole St. Cyr”’ 
Octavia Hensel. 
Presentation of Diploma. 
Chorus, ‘‘ God and Emperor” 
Pupils of Ecole St. Cyr. 


Mrs. George Webster and Miss Blancagniel graduated 
from the Normal class and Misses Roselee Myers and Eva 


.. Faure 
.De Koven 


....Haydn 


cis aps dee dane, «teevee MO 


The body of tone | 
was ample and the almost magical acoustics of the build- | 


ing greatly enriched its quality, while the circumstances | 
| last more than three months. 





| Shrader took the honors in the amateur department. The 


concert itself was an unqualified success and again proved 
that Octavia Hensel is doing remarkable work in the inter- 
est of good music and art in Louisville. 
THEY Att SatL.—Christian Fritsch 
Remmertz sail to-day for Europe, and Mr. and Mrs. Theo. 


and Franz 
dore J. Toedt sail next Saturday on the Amsterdam for a 


summer’s outing across the water. 


OPENING DATE.—The opening date of the Italian 
opera company at the Metropolitan Opera House is fixed for 
December 14, and it is now believed that the season will not 
Mr. Abbey is expected back 
in August. 

O’MAHONEY’S Success.—Edward 
basso, had great success last Monday at Gilmore’s ‘* Ameri 


O’Mahoney, the 


can composers’ ’”’ night in the Madison Square Garden. Mr. 
O’Mahoney, whose voice is as sonorously rich as ever, 
sang ‘‘ Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep”’ and the * Owl.” 


St. Paul Music. 


Sr. Pavut, Minn., June 10, 1891 
Editors Musical Courter: 

NE of the most enjoyable recitals ever given in St. 
O Paul was the one last evening at the People’s Church given by 
the pupils of Profs. Henri Van Ellemeet (piano) and Hans Jung (vocal), 
assisted by Danz’s Orchestra. 
the addition of two selections by the orchestra the following program was 


With the exception of the first number and 


rendered : 
Concerto, E minor Chopin 
Mr. Geo. Sommers 
Aria, from ** Samson and Dalila "’ Saint-Saéns 
Miss Wilde. 
Notturno, op. 55, No. 1 Chopin 
Miss Gertrude Hall 
Dedication Schumann-Lisz 
Miss Gertrude Hall 
“ Elizabeth’ arja, from ** Tannhiiuser ' Wagner 
Miss Marie Van Gelder 
Concerto, D minor Rubinstein 
Miss May Strong 
Psalm 23 , Schubert 

For female chorus 
(Twenty-two voices.) 

Mr. George Sommers, who was to have played Chopin's concerto, had 
the misfortune to bruise several fingers on his right hand a short time be- 
fore and was unable to participate. Special praise is given Miss Strong 
for the easy,undisturbed way she played Rubinstein's concerto in D minor 
I have heard many remark how strikingly her style partakes of a profes 
sional character 

This is the fourth annual recital given by Professor Van Ellemeet and 
is the first to be given with orchestra. Heretofore invitations were ex 
tended to friends of the pupils only, but 


at this time to charge an admission of 50 cents and turn over the proceeds 


as an experiment it was decided 


to charity. FI 


Toledo Blades. 


To.epo, Ohio, June 11 
F all the concerts that have been given at Memorial 
Hall none was ever such a signal success as the one heard there 
on last Tuesday evening for the benefit of St. Vincent's Orphanage and 
Hospital 
dreds were unable to gain admittance. 


Nearly three thousand people, filled the great hall, and hun 
I'wo factors combined to secure 
so large an attendance—the worthiness of the cause and the variety of the 
program—and everyone present felt amply repaid for any inconvenience 
experienced by the exceptionally fine music rendered 


gram: 


Here is the pro 


Overture, ‘‘ La Cavalcade” 
Mathias Orchestra. 


Langly 


Children of Orphans’ Home 
Bishop 


Calisthenics, march 
Soprano solo, ‘“* Should He Upbraid”’ 
Miss Nellie Goodwin 
Tenor solo, *‘ Queen of My Heart” Cellier 
Mr. Elvin Singer 
Piano solo, ** Villanella"’ ae Raff 
Miss Nellie Cook. 
May Pole Dance Children of Orphans’ Home 
Selection, ** Mill on the Cliff "’ 


Mathias Orchestra 


Reissiger 

Soprano solo, ** Springtime ”’ Becker 
Miss Bessie Doolittle 

§ (a) Barcarolle. al 


Piano solo. oT a 
' (6) Etude y 


Rubinstein 
Miss Nellie Cook 
“ Concert Waltz "* 
Mr. Elvin Singer. 
** Athalie ” 
Mathias Orchestra 


Tenor solo, Ivan 


“ March of the Priests,”’ from Mendelssohn 

The Mathias Orchestra were down for three numbers, and their playing 
was up to their usual standard of excellence. 

Soprano solos by Miss Nellie Goodwin and Miss Bessie Doolittle were 
features of the evening, and both young ladies demonstrated in the fullest 
manner their splendid musical ability. Their styles differ, yet each is al 
ways listened to with pleasure, and both were greeted with storms of ap- 
plause. Miss Goodwin, being recalled, sang ‘“‘ Bonny New Moon,” by 
Linley, and Miss Doolittle was compelled to respond to the enthusiastic 
plaudits accorded her by the vast audience. 

Mr. Elvin Singer’s tenor solos were splendidly rendered, and though his 
style of singing is rather of the operatic order he scored a hit and was 
twice recalled, one encore number being Ethelbert Nevin's 
Morning.”’ 

Much interest was manifested in Miss Cook's piano playing, and the 


“One Spring 


petite lady acquitted herself nobly, winning warm applause. 

A trio from “ Belisario,’’ that was to have been rendered by Miss Anna 
Meilink, Miss Nellie Brady and Mr. J. B. Poulin, had to be omitted at the 
last moment, owing to the fact that Mr. Poulin received a telegram from 
Toronto a few moments before the performance began, informing him 
that his daughter was dying. 

The calisthenic drill and May pole dance by the little children, a pretty 
feature, was executed with grace and decision and brought forth liberal 
applause. 

Miss Josie McLyman, the efficient accompanist, added not a little to the 
effectiveness of the soloists and is deserving of commendation. 

The concert was given under the auspices of the medical staff of St 
Vincent’s Hospital, and added a handsome sum tothe funds of the institu- 


tion, H. Crossy Ferris, 
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NOTICE. © 


> 


A S the musical season has now come to an end, and 


is now upon us, we have decided that after this issue 


as the quiet time for business in the music line 


THE MUSICAL COURIER shall consist of 24 pages until 
further notice. 

This will enable the various members of our staff 
and the office force to take their turns at recuperating 
in the mountains or at the seashore, resting after the 


arduous duties that have been their lot in the phe- 
nomenal success of THE MUSICAL COURIER during 
the last year, and bringing them back refreshed and 
reinvigorated and fitted for a fall campaign which 


shall win for us newlaurels and make of THE MUSICAL 





COURIER a still greater and better paper, continuing 
as the leading music and music trade paper of the 
| 


worl ld. 





GAIN word comes to us from a Western dealer 
that the Kimball representative in his town is 
offering Kimball pianos with the story that the Wessell, 


Nickel & Gross actions is used in them. Some weeks 


ago we published a dispatch from our Chicago repre- 


NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17, 18o1. 
WILSON & CO., of Boston, owners of the Bos- 
E. ton Piano Company, who recently assigned, 
will not settle im insolvency, the creditors’ petition | 
rainst them having been withdrawn. The assign- | 
ment conseg iently stands. 
= 


ES who have any actual personal knowledge 


imored scandal said to have been asso 
ciated with the name of the Chicago College of Music 
hould cease sending anonymous communications on 
the subject to this office, as we relegate such matte! 
the waste basket If there is anything wrong 
ibout that college, send information with your name 
and address, as we pay no attention to anonymous 
communicatior 
- 
R. HARRY J. RAYMORE, of the Shaw Piano Com- 
M pany, sends us what he calls ‘‘a few new novel- 
es’ 1 advertising cards If they had been a few | 
ovelt we suld not care to bother with them, | 
it since they are really zew novelties we are glad to 
not that they are clever and pretty and nice and 
ely and attractive and everything else that will | 
make them fit to call attention to the Shaw piano and 
to Mr. Harry ]. Raymore 


to this office this week the very 


HI RI nas come 
finest illustration 


oft an upright that we have 
ever seen It represents a large upright piano in | 
French burl walnut, giving a three-quarter view and | 
Ow the figure of the wood. It is particularly 
vell printed on super calendered paper and there is | 
but one thing we have to say against it. It bears the 
name of Wing & Son, and there is no Wing & Son 
factory Wir « Son is a stencil that anyone can put 
ona piano; it isan attempt to trade on a name at 
me time we known, and it seems a pity that men 
who can get up such attractive matters should be 
connected with a scheme that obtains noney which 
PHE MUSICAL COURIER has always maintained comes 
nder false pretenses 
° 
HE Ch vo Windicator” and the New York 
T “Music and Drama” finally both come out flat- 
footed favorin Dr. egfeld for the position of chief 
of the Department of Music Exhibits at the coming 
Columbian | position rhe « Windicator” does so 
because it is under pecuniary obligations to Dr. Zieg- 
feld and the W. W. Kimball Company, and must do 
Music and Drama” does so because its editor is 
idly deficient in brain THE MUSICAL COURIER has 
amply demonstrated that with Dr. Ziegfeld at the 
read of that department the W. W. Kimball piano 
vill get exactly what its proprietors want, and _ if 
ough the lethargy of the piano makers of the 
United States Dr ‘iegfel | does succeed in sex uring 
the positio the W. W. Kimball Company deserves 
illthe benetits to bederived from thescheme. Goit, 
boys That's right, Ziegfeld is your man; do your 
best to get him in, 





|sentative positively denying that the Wessell ac- 
tion is used by the W. W. Kimball Company, and 
Mr. 
supply them. 

The W. W. Kimball Company should issue positive 


Otto Wessell himself assures us that he does not 


orders to their agents and employés not to make 
these misrepresentations, as they are sure to revert 


to the damage of the concern. The piano is, as we 
all know, a cheap low grade instrument, and the at- 
tempts to bolster it up by claiming that it contains an 


action used in first-class makes is only another evi- 


dence of the weakness of the Kimball Company’s po- 


sition, The action which they do use is one made in 


| New York, and one that is quite able to malntain its 
own standard, but the W. W. Kimball Company does 
at the 
present time, and probably never will, since Mr. Otto 


not use the Wessell, Nickel & Gross action 


Wessell is too clever a business man to jeopard his 
trade with other houses by having his name con- 


emanate 
from Chicago bearing the honored name of W. W. 


nected with those queer instruments that 


| Kimball. 
The firm who are making the action for Kimball 


may be deriving considerable profit from their trans- 
action, although the price charged for the Kimball 
| piano is prima facie evidence that he pays a very 
low price for his actions; but they are not gaining 


any prestige by having their name associated with 
that of the Kimball piano in the trade and their aspira- 


tions to be considered makers of high grade actions 


are necessarily destroyed. 


T 


| turers, will devote all their time and attention to the 


HE manufacture of the Albrecht piano will cease 
on January 1, and Blasius & Sons, the manufac- 


Blasius & Sons piano, which will by that time be made 


in quantities of at least 35 a week for which in retail in 
| Philadelphia and wholesale all over the country they 


will have ample outlet. Blasius & Sons have developed 
unusual energy in their piano manufacturing business 


and are creating a demand for the Blasius piano 
j}among the best elements of Philadelphia and Penn- 
sylvania society. The Albrecht piano has just been 


taken by Mellor & Hoene, of Pittsburgh. 


M 


a flying trip to the West, during which he visited Co- 
Cincinnati, Ohio ; St. Louis, Mo,; Kan- 


R. B. H. JANSEN, of the Mathushek & Son Piano 
Company, of New York, has returned home after 


lumbus, Ohio; 
sas City, Neb.; Topeka, Kan.; Atchison, Kan.; Leaven- 
worth, Kan.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Omaha, Neb.; St. Paul, 
Minn.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Duluth, Wis.; Chicago, 

Xe. 
| establishing agencies, and while he reports that busi- 


In most of these places Mr. Jansen succeeded in 








ness all along the Jine is quiet at present, he has found 
a general feeling that we shall have a very good fall 


trade. 
O. WILDER, of the Taber Organ Company, 
W. Worcester, who recently returned from a 
Western trip, informs THE MUSICAL COURIER that the 
demand for better class organs is constantly on the 
increase with better class dealers, and that the fall 
trade promises to be excellent, judging from the 
sanguine expressions of the leading firms he visited. 
HE representation of the Steinway piano at Salt 
T Lake City has been changed from the estate of 
D. O. Calder to the F. E. Warren Mercantile Company. 
This embraces one representation of the Steinway 
piano in Utah, Idaho and Wyoming, as the Warren 
Company have warerooms at Cheyenne, Boise City 
and Salt Lake City and do an extensive business 
throughout this whole section. 


T’S pretty hot down in this part of the town now- 
| adays, and its likely to be a good deal hotter go- 
ing upto the other side of the Harlem River, and 
after you get there it’s sure to be hotter still; but if 
you once reach the factory of Newby & Evans you'll 
forget all about the heat and the humidity and all that 
sort of thing, so interested will you become in their 
pianos and in their factory and in all that pertains to 
running a busy piano institution. Soif you feel as if 
you just couldn't stand it any longer, go up to Newby 
& Evans and forget yourself. 


M 


the Brown & Simpson Company, of Worcester, began 
the piano business with C. J. Whitney, of Detroit, 


R. CHAPMAN, formerly with W. F. Boothe, of 
Philadelphia, who has accepted a position with 


Mich., as a boy, and rose to manager of the house. 
After being with Mr. Whitney 19 years he came to 
Philadelphia, and after being engaged in the business 
here for 10 months he worked with Mr. W. F. Boothe 
as manager of Mr. Boothe’s outside salesmen and 
branch stores. After continuing with Mr. Boothe for 
a}most two years his hustling proclivities have again 
got the better of him, and his desire for a larger field 
than a dealer furnishes is to be found gratitied by be- 
ing offered the United States as a field by the Brown 
& Simpson Company, who are to be congratulated in 
securing Mr. Chapman as their representative, and 
his friends and associates one and all regret his leav- 
ing 1416 Chestnut street and wish him all the pleas- 
ant business relations possible, feeling that his suc- 
cess with the Brown & Simpson piano is already 


assured. 





LOVE IS GENUINE. 


Mapison, Wis., May 26, 1891. 
Editors Musical Courier 

Would you kindly inform me through the columns of your excellent pa- 
per whether the *‘ Malcolm Love ”’ piano is genuine or spurious, legitimate 
or stencil, made by the Malcolm Love Company, or if “ let by contract,” 
** manufactured for”’ or ‘* made by.” 

The undersigned, while knowing nothing as to the actual facts, has 
heard statements diametrically opposed to one another in reference to the 
above named instrument. Respectfully, 

Veritas. 


HE Malcolm Love piano is a genuine, legitimate 
T piano, manufactured by Malcolm Love & Co., of 
Waterloo, N. Y. 
an original, home made scale, made right in its own 
factory at Waterloo, and that scale is a success, and 


It has a great, successful scale and 


has made of the piano a success ; and if anybody says 
one word against that piano or calls it bad names, 
such as stencil, do as General Dix ordered: ‘‘ Shoot 
him on the spot.” 





Recently Messrs. Staderman & Fox, of Buffalo, manufacturers of 
pianos, came here and erected their works. The plant is the old one which 
was built for a similar manufacturing firm some years since and is located 
in the heart of the city. They brought with them from Buffalo 2 skilled 
workmen and will employ as many more from here. The firm has opened 
warerooms on Main street and willsoon be ready to show the people speci- 
mens of their work,—Clyde, Ohio, telegram, Toledo ‘* Bee,” 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” «~ ; Received First Medal of Merit and 
Pianos is recognized and acknow! Sor Se Diploma of Honor at Centennia! Ex- 














edged by the highest musical authori- Vm Ls - hibition. 

ties, and the demand for them is as , * or | : Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
steadily increasing as their merits are bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
becoming more extensively known. | ment of all leading artists. 


SOHMER & CoO., Rlanutactinale 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 
4 W ENGL ne) LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
BE soteirenphoapeitee RS intalgit i J Siapao Se ge 


amply repaid by a caref! investigation. 
- __ OR BY a Tow W 
LIVE PIP NO WANTED. Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,”? “*3SSton 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE, LYON & HEALY, General Western Distributing Agents, - - Chicago, D1. 


WEGMAN & CO. 


Piano Manufacturers. 


SJTLL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 
































greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N.Y. 


STRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 Tenth Ave. and 67 Little W. 12th and 464 W. 18th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 


World of the Nineteenth Century. 


The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 
. as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 


(MANUFACTURERS OF FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


GRAND anv UPRIGHT [AZ A SON & RISCH , 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Grand PianoS sw voss wsnssoows ideale Rds 


10 E. 16th St., J. W. cu RRIER, M: anager. | LYON, POTTER & CO., 47 Weal Ave 
Of the very Highest Grade. 


Containing the following Patented Improvements Wi ND FoR eaTaA OGUE 


Patent Grand Pilate, Grand Fall Board, Piano 
Muffler, Harmonic Seale, & PriceS fe 


Bessemer Steel Action Frame, E ndwood a 
Touch Regulator, Finger Guard and Mat 
IMPROVED CYLINDER TOP. <teOneal 
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FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 





461, rm 465, a West 40th Street, cor. Tenth Avenue, New York, 


FISCHER J. & C. a ANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 








OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 
ENOWNED FOR 


TONE & DURABILITY 110 Fifth Avenue, corner 16th Street, New York. NOW IN USE. 
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OTES. 

HOSE who from the heading of this article sup- 
7 pose that we propose to treat upon notes given 
for pianos or organs, or refer to renewal notes or 
unpaid notes, or even musical notes, will be disap- 
pointed. All we propose to do (with the thermometer 
at 98 in the lovely shade) is to publish a few notes 


taken during a short Western trip. 
* & 

D. H. Baldwin & Co.’s Louisville branch house will 
be thoroughly remodeled this summer and a most 
expensive, glass ornamented front will be placed in 
Seven large floors are now used for the 
extensive The recital hall 


in the building will be put in the best shape for the 


the building. 


business of this branch. 


coming season oe 

he Decker Brothers pianos are enjoying a magni- 
ficent representation at the hands of the great house 
of D. H. Baldwin & Co, 


of meeting at Cincinnati all the members of the house 


The writer had the pleasure 


Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Van Buren, of the Louisville house; 
Mr, Clarence Wulsin, of the Indianapolis house, and 
Mr. Lucien Wulsin and Mr. Armstrong, of the home 


ofhice, 


rhe position of the pianos of Decker Brothers 
n the musical communities of the various States, em- 
bracing the territory controlled by Messrs. D. H. Bald- 
win & Co., 


struments among the leading citizens of this wealthy 


is truly enviable, and the sales of these in- 


section of the Union are steadily and constantly in- 
creasing. The reputation of these instruments has 
reached its acme in this section. 
* *& 
A word about the 


jaldwin pianos. Ina quiet way 


the Baldwin house has been making the Baldwin 


piano and selling all they make at retail. The instru- 
ments are carefully constructed and in appearance 
The 
tone is surprisingly powerful and penetrating, and is 
the 
the vibration being free and sustained. 


follow the best models of American uprights. 


with what is known as “ carrying” 


The 


touch is sympathetic and responsive and the piano is 


endowed 
quality, 
altogether a pronounced success that justifies a rapid 
All 


that has been accomplished with the Baldwin piano 


levelopment of this department of the plant. 


was done in Cincinnati, by Cincinnati workmen, and 
itself 
D. H. Baldwin & Co., who do not believe in copying 


the scale 


an original scale, too—was made by 


SCAalcs * *% * 


Mr of & 
vriter that his house had just concluded a contract to 


Ebersole, Smith Nixon, informed the 
furnish the Cincinnati College of Music with Chicker- 
ing pianos on and after July 1, these instruments to 
ve used by the college exclusively after that date. 
Mr. Ebersole believes in conducting the piano business 


on 


| Fourth near Walnut, a magnificent establishment, 


the rent of which is $12,000, 
* * * 


The John Church Company are doing what is 
generally known in the trade as a “great business ” 
with the Everett piano. These pianos are handled 
froim Cincinnati in large quantities for distribution 
among sub-agencies, and the direct shipments to 
large representative agencies are made by the carload 
from the factory of the Everett Piano Company in 
Boston. Mr. Trevor is in Europe; Mr. Lee was out 


of town. eens 


Albert Krell is one of the founders of the Cincin- 
nati piano and organ trade, and his business to-day is 
founded upon a reputation for fairness, honesty and 
straightforward business principles which will be a 
valuable heritage for his two sons who are conduct- 
ing the Krell Piano Company, manufacturers of 
pianos. We shall speak of these pianos in a later 
issue of the paper. 

* * * 

A stop at Norwalk, Ohio, on the way East is a 
pleasant diversion, for it gives one an opportunity to 
see a great piano manufacturing institution in com- 
plete running order, every department in “apple pie” 
condition, and some of the most beautiful, best toned, 
refined toned and regulated pianos in America under- 
going all the various processes of manufacture. We 
speak, of course, of the A. B. Chase Company and its 
musical products. At this late day very little can be 
added to the spontaneous tributes this paper has paid 
to the magnificent A. B. Chase upright, but there is 
one great satisfaction in going over the ground and 
finding that all that has been said in favor of these 
pianos and the system upon which they are built is 
fully justified to-day and holds good to the very let- 
ter. Westand by every word ever uttered by us in 
praise of the A. B. Chase piano, and we must say that 
he A. B, Chase piano has upheld us in our estimate 
of its multifarious virtues. 





MR. GEO. H. CHICKERING. 
= i. a 
AST week we published a comment upon the use 
L of a part of the Chickering factory in Boston for 
the Chickering & Son’s Private Conservatory of Music, 
a program of a concert then having been received by 
We are now in receipt of the following letter 
from Mr. James M. Tracy, which it gives us pleasure 
to publish, since it throws un entirely different light 


us. 


on the matter: 
37 Fort Avenue, Boston, June 11, 1891. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
iy your paper of June 10 appears an article on ‘‘Chicker- 
ing & Son's Private Conservatory." From your comments it is evi- 
dent you do not quite understand the natyre of this conservatory. 
As I am wholly responsible for the name and the concerts given, please 





broad lines and centring all the control of the 


irious firms whodo business under what may aptly be 


ermed a Smith & Nixon charter in the home house 


nnati. Smith & Nixon have agents distributed 


sections ol 


Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Western | 


Pennsylvania, West Virginia and other contiguous 
territory The direct branches are at Louisville, | 
Lexington, Ky., and Dayton, Ohio. | 


At Indianapolis they are represented by Bryant & 


it Columbus, by the Theo. Wolfram Company ; 
by C. J. Woolley & Co,; at Cleveland by A. 
at Pittsburgh by Eccells, McMurray & 


TT.) 
it Toledo, 


I). Coe 


« Co.: 
©... 


ind in addition to these there are many smaller 


ill through that section dealing directly with 
& Nixon, 
orate one, but fully controlled and managed upon fixed 


Smith The system of control is an elab- 


principles by the Cincinnati house. In deference to | 


the opinion that such details as are applied by Smith | 


& Nixon in the general scheme of conducting their 


large business, are of a private nature, THE MUSICAL 


COURIER prefers not to make public the plan of 
Smith & Nixon, although it was explained without | 
the inhibition of silence. 


‘‘The Kurtzmann piano,” said Mr. Ebersole, “is one 
of the best selling instruments now in the market, | 
ind we have been selling literally thousands of them. 
Chey give complete satisfaction, are musical, durable, 
reliable and handsome in appearance.” 

fhe Briggs piano has had a remarkable sale with 


it} 


th & Nixon, particularly in the larger cities, and 


Stuyvesant 


om 


the firm sell enormous quantities of 


pianos. 


hey will remove to a new building this fall on 


| by it tone is produced. 





permit me a word of explanation. 

Last fall Mr. Chickering engaged me to give all the tuners in his em- 
ploy piano and theory lessons for the purpose of better fitting them to 
perform the duties of their profession. These lessons are given in classes, 
and so I called it the Chickering & Son’s Private Conservatory. Mr. Gilde- 
meester, so far as I know, has nothing whatever to do with these lessons. 
Mr. Geo, H, Chickering engaged my services and pays all the bills from his 
#5 these lessons are given out of working hours in one 
of the tuning rooms, they require no extra space and do not disturb in the 
least the regular business of the tactory. The lessons are strictly and 
exclusively for the benefit of those young men who are learning to tune 
and show pianos to customers. As you say, “ It is an excellent scheme for 
others to follow,”’ but in a different way from the one you suggest. 

Very respectfully, James M. Tracy. 


The whole idea is thoroughly characteristic of Mr. 
Geo, H. Chickering, and now that we know the praise- 
worthy object of the conservatory it is quite super- 
fluous for Mr, Tracy to suggest that Mr. Gildemeester 
had nothing to do with it. 


personal pocket. 








Electrophonic Piano. 
| ge electrophonic piano invented by Dr. Eise- 
mann is exciting so much interest in Germany that 
we translate an account of it from the ‘Schlesiche Zei- 
tung:” 

Electricity has been for many years closely connected 
with the theory of sound, allowing notesto be prolonged, 
but now we find that in this newly invented instrument it 
This application of electric 
power is not altogether new. The institution of the so- 
called Wagnerian hammer, which we find in each electric 


is used to produce sounds, 


| bell, is connected with the movement of an armature and 


This suggested the electric har- 
fork. Close to the ends of the tuning fork stand 
two small electro-magnets, 7. ¢., pieces of iron, which 
are magnetic as long as they are covered with a wire 
through which the electric current flows. They attract 
the fork and causeit to move; but this only lasts one sec- 


monic 





ond, a cut off connected with the mechanism causing at 
every vibration aninterruption of thecurrent, The tuning 
fork obeys the magnetic attraction ; when it stops the ac- 
tion ceases. When the movement begins a tone is pro- 
duced not unlike that of an organ pipe. 

This apparatus, used in the transmission of electric cur 
rents, gave Dr. Eisemann the idea to invent thispiano. At 
first he thought that the same arrangement could be em- 
ployed with piano strings. But to attach an electro-mag- 
net to the strings and cause them to sound has its diffi- 
culties. 
management, quite impossible with so large a number of 
strings. The inventor, after long trials, employed an in 
genious method to replace this mechanism. The electric 
current coming from the batteries passes through a micro- 
phone before completing the circuit. This microphone 
consists of a few bits of carbon touching each other 
slightly. The microphone is used also for telephone pur- 
poses. The little pieces of carbon when moved by the 
current get looser and then touch each other more closely, 
so that the desired variations of the current are produced, 
and which are to be found in the ‘* Hértelphone.” 

Here of course such vibrations do not exist. But this is 
peculiar—the carbon fragments move exactly in the desired 
tempo, corresponding to the pitch of the string. Without 
giving the scientific explanation of this peculiarity, we 
must mention that in the wire surrounding the magnets 
the well-known induction current finds its source, after- 
ward flowing through the carbon, so that we have a 
remarkable interchange of effects between string, magnet 


The interruption arrangement needs very careful 


and microphone. It is very wonderful to see the great 
sensitiveness of such microphones. They can interrupt at 
the same time the vibrations of a great number of strings, 
for one perhaps 100 times, for another 150 times, all in one 
instant of time. 

It has been sufficient to employ six only in this new in- 
strument. 
the electric current, and the string sounds forth in a con 
tinued soft tone, lasting so long as the key is pressed down. 
The tone is somewhat similar to that of an harmonium, 
and some of the peculiar coloring of the string instruments 
quality is added to it, so that it may also be compared with 
the ’cello and violin, If, however, the key is not pressed 
down, but sharply, simply touched, we hear the ordinary 
tone of the piano, which sounds until the finger is raised. 

The player can leave the electric arrangement untouched; 
it is only brought into action if a special pedal is used. An 
arrangement enables the performer to control the swelling 
out of the sound. The instrument bids fair to take a high 
rank among modern musical inventions. 
tion to be solved whether it will meet with public success, 
for not every kind of music can be performed on it ; it needs 
special compositions. At all events the invention may be 
regarded as clever, both from the artistic and scientific 


Pressing down one key of the piano we close 


It is yet a ques- 


point of view. 

From another source we learn that the invention was 
introduced to public notice by the Berlin society ‘‘ Urania,”’ 
and its sostenuto powers were displayed by Dr. Eisemann in 
op. 


” 


several compositions, ¢. g., in Schumann’s ‘* Papillons, 
2, where a deep G has to be kept for 20 bars, and the 
‘¢ Swan Song”’ from ‘‘Lohengrin’’ was played. Those who 
heard the instrument found it very much like Gtimpel’s 
‘«string organ.’’? The exterior of the electrophonic piano is 
described as similar to that of the ordinary instrument. 
The mechanism can be seen on opening the top lid. 

The hammer action has been retained, but across the 
strings a bar has been placed on which horseshoe mag- 
nets are situated ; their extremities are about 14g milli- 
metre from the strings. Over the strings lies a big plate, 
on which half a dozen interrupters have been placed. 
The strings are prevented from touching the electro-mag 
nets and remain free in movement. Near to the electro- 
magnet lies a second set on which, on a long plate, arrange- 
ments are made to close the contacts, and for this purpose 
a special pedal is employed, by depressing which, on touch- 
ing the keys, the electrical action comes into play, and a 
sustained tone is produced. 

‘‘A crescendo and diminuendo can be obtained. The 
bass can be played electrically, and the treble with the or- 
dinary hammers; the hammer action can also be used 
alone if desired.’’—E. K., in London ‘* Musical News.”’ 








Trade Notes. 


Attention is called to the advertisement of W. H. Waters, of Little 
Falls, N. Y. 

—The Taylor Music House, of Springfield, Mass., have taken the Behr 
piano and decided to make it their leader. 

—The Guild Piano Company, of Boston, are at present turning out 10 
instruments a week, with every prospect of doubling that number in the 
fall. 

—Mr. William Tonk, of Wm. Tonk & Brother, leaves for a two months’ 
European trip next month. He will probably leave on the same steamer 
with Mr. George Steck. 

—Thomas Goggan, of Thomas Goggan & Brother, Galveston, was 
elected a member of the City Council and installed on June 10. We con- 
gratulate the city on having among its fathers so excellent a citizen as 
Thomas Goggan. 

—The Lester piano is still doing well in spite of the weather. The Phil- 
adelphia business is naturally interfered with somewhat by the bank 
troubles in the City of Wanamaker and Brotherly Love, but in other 








places the demand is steady and satisfactory. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER 


a 
CONGREGATION 
OF IDEAS. 


It is a new phrase, but is directly applicable to the latest BRIGGS PIANOS, 

















recently coming on the market. Those who have seen them say they are 


going to become distinctive features of the season’s trade. 


simply. In these days it must have musical quali- 
ties of the highest order to make a success. 


1 It is not enough for an instrument to be attractive 
* 


The “advancing march” of progress demands 


a These two considerations are not enough, either. 
id new ideas, and ideas of actual value! 


3. Right here you find the Briaas Piano! 


® WHOEVER heard before of a SOFT STOP attachment that 
could be graduated at will of the performer so as to 


give forth different degrees of sound ? 


WHOEVER knew one that could be so used as to give entire 
inaudibility, and this without altering the piano 


touch in the slightest? 


WHOEVER knew one in which felt or other muting substance 
6 is not used, and consequently the tone unaffected in 


quality by the different gradations in power ? 


ALL THIS is secured in the Briggs Graduating Soft Stop. 





Do you not see that this is sure to meet the approval of the professional 


people at once, and hence prove of greatest importance to the Trade? 


This is only one idea; there are others. You should write O N E D FA 
for new Catalogue at once to find out about them. a 





C. C. BRIGGS & CO., 5 Appleton St., Boston, Mass. 
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Some Musical Instruments. 
History Beginning with Pythagoras and Ending with 





Moore. 
SOMETHING ABOUT THE HorN, THE BUGLE, THE LYRE, THE 
LUTE, THE BANJO AND THE HARP, WITH APPROPRIATE 
SELECTIONS OF VERSE. 


‘O Pythagoras, from whom the Druids did not 
much differ, if he did not form his opinions from their 


T 


maxims, the world is said to be indebted for the accepted 


principles of music, and he introduced the system of seven | 


planets from the seven tones. But this is to be a story 


about musical instruments, not about music. 
HORN, BUGLE. 
Clan Alpine’s best are backward borne 
Where, where was Roderick then ? 
One blast upon his bugle horn 


Were worth a thousand men 


Oh, for a blast of that dread horn 
On Fontarabian echoes borne, 
That to King 


When Rowland brave and Olivier, 


Charles did come, 


And every paladin and peer 


On Roncesvalles died 


*O, wind thy horn, thou proud fellow, 
Of thee I have no doubt ; 

I wish that thou give such a blast 
rill 

rhe first loud blast that he did blow, 
He blew both loud and shrill ; 

A hundred and fifty of Robin Hood's men 


both thy eyes fall out.” 


Came riding over the hill 
And ad When the 


they had trumpets with which they sounded the charge, 


so on libitum. Gauls sacked Rome 
at times to terrify the enemy with their horrid 
the dt. 


represented as carrying one. 


blew 
rhe 


Patrick is 


and 


noise. cornu was’ blown by Druids, and 


The ancient Irish 


The 


hada brazen tube, also used as a speaking trumpet. 


orna, or cornu, in its simplest form is a cow’s horn, and 
was sometimes sufficiently powerful to be heard ata dis- 
tance of 6 miles. It is still in use in Mexico, called 
bramador, and there is no exaggeration about the reported 


listance to which it may have been heard. The dudag 


was a Scottish semicircular horn of metal said to have pro 


luced a tremendous noise. 


horns of peculiar tones, and Froissart describes the Scots 
different The 


lso distinguish Gall trompa, the strangers’ trumpet. 


it Otterburn as blowing them in notes. 


Irish 
The ram’s horn, though only used by the Scotch now as 
i snuff mull, doubtless had its first use for musical pur 


ses, as the trumpets of rams’ horns wherewith Joshua 


The Jews had also 
to 


umambulated the walls of Jericho. 
rht of 
Chronicles, but the curved trumpet of Exodus and Daniel 


of 


a strai metal, referred in Numbers and 


trumpet 
horn 
LYRE 


Wit! 


hransfuse me loyre 


ganial foire 


Ye sacred nymphs of Pindus, 
The whoile I sing 
Phat woundthrous thing 


rhe palace made o’ windows, 


Such is the invocation by the Molony, of Kilballymolony, 


his lines to the Crystal Palace. For all its associations 
with Greece, the lyre which the Molony sought to have 
thransfuse with fire from Pindus is not of Grecian 
1. It goes back to a remote Asian antiquity. Here is 
the essential distinction between two types of instrument, 
yped and clearly separated from the earliest ages. 
mplest notion of the lyre and harp is that of 
r »w with its string rhe oldest example of the guitar 
and lute is the nefer of the fourth Egyptian dynasty, whose 
fretted keyboard permits the production of different notes 
y shortening the string. In its earliest development the 
re onsists of a hollow body or sound chest, two arms 
nected at the extremities by a bar, and strings from this 
) a back to a brid re on the sound chest. These 
t were never of wire, but of gut, Greek chorde, 
whe t iord hese strings were four, seven or ten, and 
the plectrum was always used for sounding it. 
LUTE, GUITAR, 
My heart and lute are all the store 
Phat I can give to thee 
A meagre provision, seemingly 
Many a grotto meant for rest 
Phat holds the pirate for a guest 
Whose bark in sheltering cove below 
Lurks for the passing peaceful prow 
rill the gay mariner’s guitar 
Is heard, and seen the evening star 
A passage which Lord Byron enriches with this note: | 


‘The guitar is the constant amusement of the Greek sailor 


night; with a steady, fair wind, and during a calm, it 


accompanied always by the voice, and often by dancing.”’ 


It seems no wonder that pirates lay low for that sort of a | 


Lior, 


and maintained themselves in elegant 


It 


leisure by 


plundering him. may be noted though that an Ameri- 


in shipmaster, lowering himself over the quarter of his 
ip into one of the boats, in which all hands were 


burning 





luly bestowed and provisioned, slung round his neck, as 





the one articie 





of personal property he chose to save, his 





guitar in its case. Making an Oriental port, this shipmaster 








Particular Highland clans had | 


raised was the only man present who knew the words. 


the strings. 
To get back to the lute and guitar. 


having received it from the Arabs with five. 
primitive shape it has four. 
BANJO. 
Walkee in, walkee in, walkee in, I say, 
Walk into de parlor an’ hear de banjo play; 
Walk into de parlor an’ hear de banjo ring, 
An’ watch de nigger’s fingers as dey pick upon de string. 


Albeit vulgarized of recent years, this venerable instru- | 


ment has departed less from the primitive form than the 
| guitar. Some form of banjo is nearly universal. 


Even if we use words in hard and fast senses, they will 


instruments. 


The Egyptian viol, for example is of a figure 
such that it might have been played with a bow, but it was 
not; it was played with the plectrum. 


HARP. 
were touched with the plectrum. The better opinion is 
that it was a species of guitar. 
of strings was always the same. There was certainly one 
kind of harp, called in Hebrew sheminith, with eight 
strings, and another that had 24. And Josephus tells of 


one with 10 strings that was played on with the fingers. 





David’s harp was carried under the arm when he executed 


those ceremonial dances which we have no reason to believe 
were of a rotatory description, notwithstanding the pecu- 
| liar performance of modern dervishes. We would prefer 
to think of David’s dancing as a high stepping perform- 
ance, with something of a minuet stateliness; but it is 
more likely that it consisted in beating his feet on the 
ground to mark time, a solemn form of the mode in which 
our colored friends pat Juba. 

The people most famed for the harp are the Irish. The 
instrument was national, too, with the Welsh and Scots. 
The 


| in size, parent to the violin, called in Irish cruit, in Welsh 


There were four sorts. commonest was the second 
crwth (crooth), whence the old English name for fiddler, 
crowther. The Irish common harp or clarsach is believed 
to be figured in a certain Egyptian painting, which shows 


The 
had 


it as possessing the general form of the modern harp. 
it 


harp used by the bards was quite another affair ; 
| 10 


Boromh’s 


was by a_ bow. Brian 
32 high, and 
The old Welsh harp had nine strings, and that 


The Welsh 


strings, and played King 


harp is inches has 28 string 


holes. 
of the Caledonians only four. used hair for 
strings. 
So the form of Tara’s harp is uncertain: 
No more to chiefs and ladies bright 
rhe harp of Tara swells 
Had it sung to chiefs alone one might have believed it to 
be a bard’s, and therefore a sort of ’cello ; but since it sang 


| more familiar form. 
Mr. Moore’s language is : 
Tis believed that this harp, which I wake now for thee, 
Was a siren of old, who sung under the sea ; 
And her hair, as, let loose, o’er her white arm it fell, 
Was changed to bright cords, uttering melody’s spell. 





Which would identify it with the Welsh harp, the only one 


known to be commonly strung with hair. This suggestion 


is offered as an example of reading the sense out of poetry 
to the first annotator of Moore’s Melodies for the 


Use 


Schools.—*‘ Evening Sun.”’ 


Theodore P. Brown. 
W* are pleased to see in “Light,” a weekly 
paper published in Worcester, Mass., the following 
sketch of Mr. Theodore P. 
Brown, treasurer of the Brown & Simpson Company : 


their illustrious townsman, 


| Itis** Light's” happy office to make mention of the men who direct 
and the enterprises which contribute to the welfare of our city. Our first 
page has borne the faces of men far past the prime of life, some verging 


Again we have had semblances of those who still enjoy the 





the very end 
| delights of youth 
ranks of Worcester’s younger business men, 
| Born October 2, 1860, Mr. Brown is still well this side of the middle 
| milestone of life. His native place was Malden, Mass.; his parents were 
| natives of Maine, and during Theodore’s infancy they moved to Sterling, 
| in this county, where his earliest schooling was had. 
moved to Lisbon, N. H. 
ceived before his 14th year, when he began to work fora living. His 
father was at one time a maker of piano sounding boards, so it is not 
strange that the son should have had a predilection for his present kind of 
| business. 


In 1882 he 


was for several months in Florida, where he set out an 


orange orchard, coming back to Worcester in 1883, he engaged with Mr. | 


Henry W. Metcalf, in the manufacture of reed organs, and thus continued 
till 1887, when he bought out the interests of Mr. Metcalf in the business, 
later becoming its traveling representative. In 1888, Dr. H. Y. Simpson, 
well known in Worcester, became interested with Mr. Brown in the man- 
ufacture of pianos, and till March last they were together in a very flour- 
ishing business. The product for 1890 was more than 800 instruments, The 
| piano in this brief period of existence has secured a firm place in the esti- 
| mation of music loving people. Mr. Metcalf, once with Mr. Brown, is 





was shortly afterward guest at a Queen’s birthday dinner 
| given by the English residents, and when the anthem was 
He 
| afterward fought in the civil war as gallantly as he twanged 
The last was dis- 


tributed to Europe by Spain, which added a string to it, 
In a more 


fajl to designate all the forms of even these most primitive | 


The harp King David played on had 10 strings, which | 


Neither shape nor number | 


to ladies, too, we are permitted to assume that it bore the } 
As to the origin of the harp he sings, | 


of | 


This week our portrait is that of a man who is in the | 


Thence the family | 
All that the schools gave him Mr. Brown re- | 


now the representative for the piano in the State of New York, with his 
home in Rochester. 
In March Mr, Simpson retired from the enterprise and a joint stock 
company was formed, The new concern is the Brown & Simpson Com 
pany. Mr. Andrew H. Hammond, long known as an organ reed maker, 
is the president, while Mr, Brown is secretary and treasurer. The place 
of manufacture is No. 9 May street, so long and favorably known from 
| Mr. Hammond’s connection with it. 
| Perhaps no better notion of Mr. Brown personally can be had than the 
| following from a personal sketch : 
** Personally Mr. Brown isa quiet, amiable, unassuming gentleman, but 
with a strong character and a large amount of business energy and ca- 
pacity. The people of Worcester think a great deal of him, and rightly 
| 80, for he has built up two successful concerns in a town where the 
} musical manufacturing industries were reported as going down hill fast. 
| “In the piano business, as in the organ business, Mr. Brown has shown 
| himself anxious to commend himself especially to those dealers who want 
| a strictly reliable instrument of attractive appearance and good tone that 
| can be sold at a fair price and to good profit.” 
| Mr. Brown has a pleasant home at 34 Richards street. His wife was 
| 
| 





Miss Alice J, Daniels, of Paxton, the daughter of Horace Daniels, a well 
to do farmer of that beautiful town. They have one daughter—Barbara— 
seven years of age, and their church home is where they hear the Rev. 
Mr. Southgate in Pilgrim Church. Finally, Mr. Brown is a worthy suc- 
cessor of Worcester business men of the past and an enterprising associ- 
ate of those who to-day are pushing the heart of the commonwealth to 
the front. 


—— 


| Piano No. |. 


| It Has Just Been Manufactured By Cornish & Co. 


HIS week saw the completion of the first 
piano ever manufactured in Washington. It was 
made at the organ works of Cornish & Co., who are just 

| having completed two extensive additions to their already 

| immense factory, part of which will henceforth be devoted 
| to the manufacture of high grade pianos. 

| Everybody will rejoice in the birth of this new industry 


in our midst and join in wishing it rapid growth, and the 
| introducers greatly increased The 
| long established and excellent reputation of the manufac- 


business prosperity. 
turers, who have engaged highly skilled workmen for this 
| department, insure an extensive sale of the instruments. 
| Parts for many more pianos are being gotten out and 
soon there will be an extensive and steady output. 
Hail to the Washington piano, and success to its makers, 
Cornish & Co.!—Washington ‘* Star.”’ 








Of State Wide Renown. 
is with much gratification that the “ News 
notices the steady growth of one of Saginaw’s leading 


tg ” 
mercantile houses, the music establishment of C. M. Norris. 
This old reliable house is not only largely increasing its 
local sales of the finest pianos, organs and general musical 
merchandise that are manufactured in the world, but their 
sales to prominent people throughout the State are also 
| greater, one of the recent purchases of a fine Mehlin piano 
being made by E. W. Crammer, of Ludington. This is a 
compliment of the highest character to both Norris and 
Saginaw, and shows in a measure the extent of business 
” 


this enterprising dealer is doing.—Saginaw ‘‘ News. 


New Carb on an Old Tail. 
HIS buying a piano on the instalment plan 
has its West 
Chester, Pa., and as they had a little money and considera- 


drawbacks. The Youngs lived at 


ble ambition a piano was looked upon as a necessity. 

| David Link, a peripatetic piano agent, happened along 

| about that time and naturally called at the Young residence. 
Mrs. Young was home. 

| Did they want a piano ? 

her enthusiasm Mrs. Young rushed up to Link and gave 

The poor man was fright- 


Of course they did, and to show 


| hima deep bass, resonant kiss. 
| ened, but like a soldier he stood his ground and sold the 
piano. Then he visited the house weekly to get his pay, 
and each time Mrs. Young showed her osculatory interest 


in him. Link stood it like a martyr, but it told on his 
nerves. 
One day last week Mr. Young, the husband in the case, 


died suddenly, and poison was found in his anatomy. The 
wife is accused of murdering him, and poor Link is sus- 
pected of being an accessory before the fact. Which goes 
to prove that while music may soothe a savage breast it 
can also get an unsophisticated peddler into no end of 
trouble. Mrs. undoubtedly hang.—Detroit 


‘*Journal.”’ 


| 
A Frank Admission. 


«Do you play much on the piano?” he asked, after 
she had finished a selection. 
‘«T use the instrument a good deal for killing time,’’ she 


Young will 








said. 
‘* Yes, I should suppose you used it for that.’’ 


| Justice. 

| Day—A friend of mine has patented an appliance 
| to enable a girl to play on two pianos at once. 

Weeks—Was there anything in it? 

Day—Yes ; he got six months. 
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Piano Men in Trouble. 
WO more prisoners attempted to escape from 
the county jail Friday night. 

Just as they got the first whiff at the fresh air of the early 
morning, and began to long the more for an opportunity to 
revel on the green slopes of the foothills, where deputy 
sheriffs cease from troubling and turnkeys are a myth, 
Jailer Hopkins began to think that a call from him might 
not be amiss, and their operations were discovered and 
checked just on the verge of their completion. 

THEY WOULD HAVE BEEN KILLED. 

To this discovery the two men are at this moment in- 
debted for their continued existence, for little did they 
dream of the nature of the reception which awaited them 
should they descend from the prison windows on the exterior 
of the walls. Immediately below the dungeon window—for 
it was here that the two men were at the time confined— 
stood two guards armed with shotguns loaded with buck- 
shot. Certain death must have followed any determined 
effort to escape. 

THE PIANO SWINDLERS. 

The two men making the attempt were two of the three 
Weeks brothers, United States prisoners, who operated their 
piano lottery swindle so successfully in Denver the first two 
months of this year. Their game was well worked, but it 
did not fail to arouse some suspicion on the part of Jailer 
Hopkins, who has had so much experience in dealing with 





prisoners that he can generally tell when any of his wards 
are planning to break jail. 
The three Weeks brothers were arrested the latter part 


of February and were committed by the United States | 


Court in default of bail. 

weeks in the old jail and were among those who were trans- 

ferred at the time when the new structure was completed. 
BECOMING OBSTREPEROUS. 

They have at all times been quiet and peaceable until 
Friday, when they grew very disagreeable and showed a 
disposition to quarrel with their associates, disobey their 
guards and become unruly in general. 

This conduct, of course, sent them to the dungeon, the 
very thing they wanted, and so thought Jailer Hopkins. 


Consequently, they spent several | 


showing to the county commissioners that the new jail has 
one very weak point, and the necessary improvements have 
been ordered. A new an@ heavier door and grating of 
chilled steel have been ordered and will soon be in place, 
when the dungeons, which are the only cells opening 
through the walls, will be not the least secure. 

THE OFFENSE OF THE PRISONERS. 

The Weeks brothers will be remembered by a number of 
Denver people who are musically inclined and who were 
anxious to get a piano worth $500 for $10. 
brothers came to Denver, while the third remained 
Omaha. They represented what they called the Omaha 
Piano Company, and their plan of sale was to sell numbered 
tickets at $10 each, the lucky numbers to draw pianos. 
The people who bought these tickets were all notified by 
mail that they had drawn a piano and were ordered to for- 
ward the freight charges to Omaha when receipted bills of 
lading were returned from Omaha, representing that the 
pianos had been delivered to the railroad companies. 
three brothers were all captured and brought before the 


in 


United States Court in this city, and, in default of bail, were | 


sent to the county jail. Their trial is still pending. 


THE JAIL NEARLY COMPLETED. 


All except the upper story of the west wing of the jail | 


building is now completed, and it is one of the nicest ar- 
ranged in the country. An escape is next to impossible, as 
most of the grating is of chilled steel. The east wing, which 
is just finished, contains the cells from the old building. A 
part of these are new and as good as can be secured any- 
where, while the old, weak cages will be used for ‘‘ vags,”’ 


and persons who would rather be in the county jail with 
regular meals than to battle with the cold and cruel world | 


without. With the improved sanitary regulations the place 


| is kept as clean as any residence, and piano prisoners seem 


| publican.” 


To escape from any of the cells is out of the question, but | 


these dungeons are all constructed of very soft iron. 


No | 


one discovers this sooner than the prisoners, and when one | 


finds it out all know it. 
THE PLACE WAS SEARCHED, 


Suspicioning their purpose, however, Mr. Hopkins ordered | 
the dungeon well searched and cleaned, and then ordered | 


that every thread of clothing be taken from the two men, 
even feeling over their body to see if any saws or other in- | 
struments were concealed about them. 
clothing was also examined before they replaced it. Then 
they seemed perfectly willing to have the key turned on | 
them. 
Two guards were then armed and placed outside the 
walls, concealing themselves, in order to intercept any con- 
federate who might approach to pass in tools or lend other | 


assistance. 
DISCOVERING THEM AT WORK. 
Time wore on and still the two guards saw naught to 
arouse their suspicions, but Mr. Hopkins felt uneasy, and 
at 2 0’clock in the morning he concluded to leave his bed 
and take a look into the dungeon. As he did so, opening 
the outer door, he observed the dim light of the moon 
streaming through the grating of the outer window. The 
solid door had been removed and all that remained between 
the two prisoners and liberty was the light outer grating of 
In another half hour, unmolested, they would 
Then their bodies 


soft iron. 
have dropped to the ground outside. 
would have been riddled with buckshot. 
THEY HAD STEEI 
Their work had been done with saws about 6 inches in 
length and half an inch broad, which had in some manner 
been carried to them in their cells. These had beencarefully | 


| 


SAWS, 


wrapped in paper and concealed on their persons in such a 
manner as to avoid being discovered when they were | 
searched. As soon as the key was turned by the guards 
they were at work. The hinges supporting the door which 
obscured the light from their dismal room were soon | 
sawed through and the heavy door set to one side. Fresh 
Saws were secured and work was begun on the grating. 
Then came Jailer Hopkins, and all their work had been 
for naught, in so far as gaining their liberty was con- 
cerned. 

JAIL. 

They succeeded in | 


ONE WEAK POINT IN THE 


But they did accomplish one thing. 


Every inch of their | 


| about. 


actually to enjoy swinging in their improvised hammocks, 
reading such books as are furnished them.—Denver ‘Re- 


A Patent Piano. 
Vicroria, B, C., June 12, 1891. 
PIANO case, supposed to contain a piano, 
and consigned to W. A. Wright, Victoria, came 
through from Toronto some months ago, and a claimant 
not putting in an appearance the case was placed ina 
freight shed here awaiting an owner. 

The company decided to examine the piano, but when 
the case was opened instead of an instrument being re- 
vealed the interior of the case was found to be fitted up as 
a comfortable little apartment, bearing traces of having 
been occupied by a man and woman during the trip across 
the continent. 

A good, soft mattress was on the bottom of the box and 
several articles of male and female apparel were scattered 
The sides of the box were adorned with hooks for 
clothes and some morsels of food were scattered around. 
Several air holes in the box and covers were fitted with 
hinges so as to easily open from the inside. 

As the case came through in a bonded car the occupants 
of the box could, of course, escape detection. The case is 
believed to have been occupied by an eloping couple, but 
who they were is a mystery.—‘‘ Herald.” 


Still Looking for That Air. 
USIC stores down town are few and far be- 
tween, and it is therefore only necessary to say that 
the one in which occurred the incident 
situated not very far from the City Hall. 
The young lady clerks were busy in the early morning 
arranging the stock, when a young man entered whistling. 


All looked up at him so sharply that he was somewhat 
‘*T—I__I w—w—want a piece of 


here related is 


flustered and stammered. 
music—a—a—and I don’t know the name ofit.’”’ 

This caused a titter, upon which he hastily said, ‘‘I was 
whistling it when I came in. Do you know what I was 
whistling ?”’ 

No one knew. 

He then continued: ‘I first heard it last summer at 
Manhattan Beach. It has been floating through my 
memory ever since. Last night I heard it again and deter- 
mined to buy it. Now, how can I get it?” 

‘If you remember it so well and can give me the melody 
perhaps I can recognize it,’’ suggested one of the young 
ladies. 

‘* Certainly ! 


Certainly! I will whistle it for you,”’ eag. 


Two of the | 


The 


| erly replied the gentleman, and, turning his head so as not 
to blow directly in her face, he essayed to whistle. He 
puckered his lips, but alas, he could not give the melody. 

| His face flushed, and after two or three vain attempts and 
mumbling something about ‘calling again when he found 
the air,” he went out of the store—exactly how he could 
not tell. 

Of course there were some laughing comments on the 
| incident after he left, but nothing more was thought of it 
until late in the the gentleman 
rushed into the store with the perspiration trickling down 
I’ve got it!” 


afternoon, when same 
his face and shouting, ‘‘I’ve got it! 
Before he halted half way down the length of the store 
the customers-- there were several of them—scattered right 
| and left, fearing to come in contact with what to them ap 
| peared a crazy man. At this he looked around as if star 
tled, and when the bookkeeper, looking up from his desk, 
asked, ‘‘What have you got?” answered, considerably 
rattled, ‘‘ That melody I lost this morning.”’ 

The young lady who had then waited on him, appreciat 
ing the situation, approached him and said: ‘‘ Whistle it 
then. Quick!” 

He looked at her in blank amazement, essayed again to 
whistle it, failed and said: “I had it all the way across the 
Park ; whistled it all the way. I have lost it again!”’’ and 
rushed out of the store as abruptly as he entered it. 

So far as known he has not yet obtained the music.— 


‘* Herald.”’ 


New Briggs Catalogue. 
ESSRS. C. C. BRIGGS & CO. have just is- 


sued their new catalogue, a well gotten up little 
pamphlet bound in a handsome embossed cover and con 
taining brief descriptions of the various styles they manu 
facture. A cut showing their latest improvement, the 
graduating soft stop, which has already been published in 
THe Musicat Courter;a view of their plan for building 
separable cases, four upright and one grand cuts make up 
the illustrations. On the last page is a picture of the 
factory. The of the are 
cogently set forth and the remainder of the letterpress is 
made up of the usual catalogue matter. 


characteristics Briggs piano 


Accompanying the catalogue is a separate book entitled 
‘*What Is Said About Briggs Pianos,”’ is worthy 
of notice, if only because of its novel construction. The 
testimonials of musicians, musical people and dealers are 


which 


here grouped under state headings, showing at a glance 
riggs piano and 


55 


how widespread is the popularity of the | 
show the many admirers it has in all parts of the United 
States and Canada. This appendix to the main catalogue 


opens with the following few words addressed to the 


public: 


The musical public may be divided into two classes of individuals, both 
of which are interested in music, but in different ways 
is the professional, the second the commercial class. 
The former judge of a piano from a critical, artistic 
the latter have to consider, in connection witb this, the durability, work 
Both of these views 


The first of these 
standpoint alone, 


manship and commercial value of an instrument 
must be considered when recommending a piano 
of the general music trade may be relied on 

values of a musical instrument, but since in forming this opinion the 
trade frequently seeks the expression of musical critics, it is, of course, 
before the artistic public that an instrument must first establish‘its stand 


As a rule the opinion 
as a safe estimate of the 


ing. 

These facts are so evident that many manufacturers have been 
publish only letters from artists, without duly recognizing the value of 
opinions from the music trade, who, from their practical experience with 
instruments of all kinds, are well qualified to give correct estimates of 
durability, workmanship and even of musical quality. 

We therefore wish to depart from the conventional mode of presenting 
testimonials and wil! publish, in connection with numerous artistic indorse- 
houses in 


led to 


ments, letters from some of the largest and most critical music 
the country. 


And these letters are worthy of perusal by all who intend 
purchasing a good piano and by every agent who wishes to 
be in touch with the times and know what is going on. 

going 





—‘* Is it hot enough for you?”’ ; 

If it is, all right—don't complain ; but if it is too hot, why not send to 
Peek & Son for some of their new ‘‘ Opera Piano They won't 
cost you anything and they're almighty cooling. 


* fans? 


Norris & Fletcher, tbe Boston piano manufacturers, have recently 
sold to an influential Nashua family the seventh piano ; that is to say, five 
brothers in one family purchased seven Norris & Fletcher pianos 
tainly an evidence that the instruments proved satisfactory 


cer- 


—The alteration in the Nineteenth street portion of the Hardman ware 
rooms have been commenced and will soon be completed. This will give 
a separate apartment for the exhibition of the Wilcox & White pneumatic 
symphony organ, the agency of which is now controlled by Messrs. Hard 


man, Peck & Co 
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They Bewilder Competitors and 


Delight Customers. 





VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 


170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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PIANOS «oan: 


> re APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW xORK 





The LY eset, 


THE BEST MEDIUM SIZE HIGH GRADE, NEW SCALE 
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> UPRIGHT PIANOSZ< 
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Elegant in Design, Solid in Construction, Excellent in Tone, Unsurpassed in Finish, 
and the most satisfactory to the trade of any now in the market. 


THE PRESCOTT PIANO CO. 


SCOoONCORD. MN. FE. 


WESER BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 
—1836.— 





524, 





-x Americans 
Wood Staining Works. 


SYSTEME AUFFERMANN 





AUFFERMANN & CO., 
211 EAST 424 STREET, NEW YORK. 


Perfect Imitations of Old English Oak Boards and 
Veneers. Best in the market. 


Perfect Imitations of Ebony Boards and Veneers. 
Best in the market. 


FIGURED FANCY VENEERS ‘staiep) 


FOR ORGANS AND PIANOS. 
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Manufactured by the 


Taber Organ Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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THE NEEDHAM 


PIANO ORGAN COMPANY. 


CHAUNCEY IVES, President. CHAS. H. PARSONS, Treasurer, 





HE name of ‘‘ NEEDHAM ”’ stands foremost among the reputable organ 
manufacturers of this country and its reputation will be fully sustained, 
“THE NEEDHAM Piano OrGan Co.” possesses One of the Largest Organ 
Factories in the World. Modern and Improved Machinery, 
Abundant Capital, with the aid of Able Management, Skilled 
Labor and First-Class Material, produce THE BEST ORGANS 
IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Orrice: 292 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





BosTow, 


NEW YToRE, 


CEIICAGO. 


» ESTABLISHED 1846, 


LARGEST HOUSE 


FOR 


Music Engraving 


AND 


PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing 
Title Samples 
and Price List free 
on application. 





LRHIPsic, 
QERMANY, 


C. G. RODER, 


Music Engraving and Printing, Lithography and Typography, 














Begs to invite Music Houses to apply for Estimates of Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and quickest execution ; liberal conditions. 
lf @ * Sore ‘Aoexrs Se 











enaiane, Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Fine Violins, &e. 


Send for handsome Catalogue, free, 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO, 16 Cooper Institute, New York. 








PIANOS. 


AGRAND. * UPRIGHT. # SQUARE 


ADDRESS 


LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO COMPANY, 


1471Th STREET near BROOK AVE. 
NAW YORK. 











NEEDHAM ORGANS. 


The Great Factory at 
Washington. 





HE distinction of making reliable reed organs 
endowed with musical quality, in large quantities be- 
longs to a limited number of firms only, notwithstanding 
the large number of organ manufacturing concerns en- 
gaged in the production of these instruments in this coun- 
try. There are many organs made by small concerns with 
limited facilities, and consequently with a limited capacity 
for manufacturing, and there are thousands of organs made 
by large companies with facilities for extensive output ; but 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| Delaware, Lackawana and Western Railroad, by means of 
which they are able to receive supplies and ship goods with 
unusual promptness and dispatch. 

Cars are loaded with of 
Tennessee and the lumber is not again handled until the 
cars stand in the lumber yards of the Needham Organ Com- 
Coal cars take up their coals 


lumber in the woodlands 


pany at Washington, N. J. 
in the fields of Pennsylvania and discharge them directly in 
the bins of the Needham Organ Company. Another track 
runs directly to the Needham shipping department (see 
cut). Here the organs are loaded into the cars direct from 
the shipping room and are not again disturbed until the 
cars reach their destination at all points as far West as San 
Francisco or Tacoma and to Eastern and Southern points of 
delivery, whence many of them are shipped to England, 
South Africa, India and Australia, for the Needham organ 
enjoys a widespread popularity in foreign countries also, 
and has developed its export trade very rapidly during the 
past few years. 


An Original System. 





we regret to say that the bulk of these organs belong to an 


inferior grade, are disposed of at wholesale at low figures 
and frequently are made to compete with the higher grade | 
article, substantially built and made under such auspices | 


and principles that it is impossible to sell them at compet- | 
ing prices. | 
| 


Among the organ factories belonging to the category of 


— 





the higher grade, where the manufacture of organs is con- | 
ducted on the theory that a musical instrument should be 

represented in the article known as a reed organ, and that 

the mere cheap embellishment of a case supplied with reeds 

and a keyboard and a bellows does not constitute a musical 
instrument, is the Needham Organ Company, at Washing- 
N. J. For such people as are interested in organ | 
manufacturing on a large scale a visit to this great estab- 
lishment will prove entertaining and instructive, and they 
will be apt to see things in the line of organ making that 
will engage their attention and impress them for a long 


ton, 


time to come. 


Location of Factories. 

Among matters of importance in any manufacturing busi- 
ness is the location of the plant. 

The Needham organ factory is situated at Washington, 
N. J., a borough of about 2,000 inhabitants, 70 miles from 
New York city, within easy distance of the business section 
of New York. The facilities for manufacturing purposes 
are unequaled, and the town itself is a beautiful home for 
workmen and their families. The factory buildings and 
lumber yards cover 11 acres of ground, the main factory 
itself being 418 feet long and having three other wings, 
which make a total frontage of 1,000 feet. As the building 
has five stories, it will be seen that the establishment is one 
of the largest of its kind in the world, requiring a 500 horse 
power engine to keep the large number of machines at 
work, 

Judges who have gone over a great many wood working 
factories in all sections of the Union proclaim that the ma- 
chinery of the Needham Organ Company is absolutely un- 
excelled and the facilities necessary for the construction 
of organs are unsurpassed. 

There are over 600 feet of shafting, so perfectly adjusted 
that even when their machinery is in action the operator 


is absolutely needless. The company have a private rail- 


road with separate connections with the main line of the | 


We were much impressed with a system of controlling the 
time of the workmen and supervising their work, together 


with the record of the same. 

Each employé of the factory has a numbered brass check, 
which he retains while in the building, but leaves with the 
timekeeper when he goes out, and with the aid of a time 
stamp each man’s time is recorded accurately to the min- 
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NEEDHAM ORGAN FACTORIES, WASHINGTON, N. J. 


ute. This part of the system is largely copied from that 


used by Lyon & Healy in Chicago. The piece workis regu- 
lated by a series of coupons. Forexample, an action starts 
It has a 
long list of coupons attached to it, representing the various 


As each work- 


at one end of the department in a crude state. 


stages of work through which it must pass. 
man does his portion of the work he removes the corre- 
sponding coupon and retains it. When the action reaches 
the end of the department it is complete and each man has 
the voucher forthe workdone. The work is then inspected, 
and if perfect the men turn in their vouchers and get credit 


for them. 





The Organ. 

Under such a system as just described the minimum de- 
fects only are possible, and judging ‘from the organs which 
we have thoroughly examined we are of the opinion that 
purchasers of the Needham will find absolutely no reason 
to withhold their praise, for everything that human inge- 
nuity can devise has been done, from the first touch of the 
raw material and lumber to the final finish, in the produc- 
tion of this organ to make it an absolutely reliable musical 
instrument. 

The variety of wood working machines, the care exercised 
in their selection and their particular adaptation for the 
special work performed by them, the class of workmen, the 
grade of material used, the particular care exercised in the 


construction under the Needham system, the stress laid upon 
producing not only artistic wood and case work, but tone 
and also touch, the variety of stops controlling a special 
system of stop action, the final supervision and adjustment 


of the instruments before shipment—all these things com- | 
bined representing the Needham organ make the instru- 
ment one of the best and choicest for dealers to handle at 
the present juncture, particularly when the market is 
flooded with cheap and trashy goods that cannot fail to | 


discredit those agents and dealers who in the handling of 


| 
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such goods sacrifice a permanent reputation to a tempo- 
rary but nevertheless only apparent profit. 

The great resources of the factory enable the company 
to produce an extensive line and variety of case models of 
pleasing architectural design, and dealers are not limited to 
a few styles only, but have a large assortment of styles to 
select from. 

The Needham Company also own valuable patents for 
desks for typewriting machines, which they make in large 
The 


utmost care is necessary in the selection of the lumber for 


quantities for the machine companies and the trade. 


these desks, just as it is the case with lumber used for or- 
gans, and the facilities of the factory have been readily 


adapted to this branch of the business. 


Executive Officers. 
of 


sarily reflect the character and standard of the same. 


a business institution neces- 


It is 


The executive officers 
therefore of importance that the music trade should know 
that the president of the Needham Organ Company is Mr. 
Chauncey Ives, formerly of the firm of Saunders & Ives, 
jiamond importers, of Maiden lane. He is a wealthy citi- 
zen of Brooklyn and stands very high in the community. 

The treasurer of the company, Mr. Charles H. Parsons, 
has for over twenty-five years been known to the trade at 
He 


decided some time ago to devote all his time, energy and 


large as a prominent importer of musical instruments. 


experience to the development of the Needham Company, 













spending considerable time at the factory at Washington, 
N. J. 


spread rapidly, and the Needham organs have 


As a result of this the business of the company has 
become 
formidable competitors in the line of leading organs, finding 
ready sale among some of the largest distributing houses 
in the trade as well as among the best dealers in smaller 
territories. 

The of 


located at 292 Broadway, New York city, to which address 


main offices for the transaction business are 


all telegrams and correspondence in general should be 


directed. This point should be particularly observed, as 


letters addressed to the factory are forwarded to the New 


York city office, thus causing delay of replies 








Sailor Schubert Will Quit the Sea. 


}  ttowm SCHUBERT, third British 


tramp steamship Strathdon, now | 
quit the hazardous and unprofitable business 


officer of the 
Pier 9, E 


f navigation next week 


ying at ust River, will 


Mr. Schubert isa young Hungarian, who happens to be the nephew of 
Schubert, the piano maker, of Philadelphia, who died leaving a tortune of 
about $25,000,000, the third officer says. He is going to give e sea 
and look after his interests as an heir. He thinks his share will be about 
$5,000,000. 

The prospect of coming into this inheritance has t made the third 
office a bit proud. He was eating a medest meal with the first cer of 
the ship when a ‘“‘Sun”’ reporter saw him last evening He sa his 


prospects were not in proper shape to talk about, but! retty sure 


of 
several more ships.—New York ‘ 


of getting enough out his uncle's ‘estate t yuy the Strat nand 


Sun 
[This reports sounds awfully hoaxy, and when published 


originally some months ago the matter could not be traced. 


—Eps. M. C.] 


PIANO MANUFACTURE 
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quantity at all times and be sure 
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addressing the undersigne Dimensi 


LINS, GUITARS and other MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


WM. H. WATERS, Little Falis, N. Y. 
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MRS. JACOB ESTEY. 











HE pure, honored and remarkable domestic life 
4 of the late Deacon Jacob Estey, of Brattleboro, 
founder of the great Estey establishments, beyond 
doubt represented the highest aspirations of the dis- 
tinguished career of this distinguished man, In his 
home at Brattleboro he led an ideal life, emphasizing 
his daily routine with acts of charity, kindness and 
good will toward mankind, aiding many unfortunates 
and advancing the interests of those who were deserv- 
ing of assistance. The world at large knew nothing 
of all this, but he had a colleague and associate who 
for over a half century co-operated with him in the 
performance of these deeds. His spouse, Mrs. Des- 
demona Estey, it was who represented the other half 
of this exemplary and unique partnership. 

Last Monday, June 8, Mrs. Estey followed the late 
deacon to the eternal life. ‘ Phoenix” publishes the 
following obituary : 

The death of Mrs, Desdemona Estey, widow of the late 
Deacon Jacob Estey, occurred Monday afternoon at the 
well-known homestead on Canal street. Mrs. Estey had 
been an almost lifelong resident of Brattleboro, and her 
life was identified with the life of the village to an unusual 
degree. She was born September 20, 1810, and was one of 
several children of David Wood, then a resident of Newfane. 
The family removed to Brattleboro in her infancy, and in 
this village and in Centreville she grew up. Her marriage 
to Deacon Estey took place in 1837, two years after he be- 
gan business here, a young man of 21. The wedding was 
at Mr. Wood’s house, which stood near the spot now occu- 
pied by the passenger station, The young people at once 
began housekeeping in a small cottage on the site of the 
present homestead, and on this one spot on Canal street their 
whole wedded life was spent. Two children grew to ma- 
turity, Abbie, the wife of L. K. Fuller, vice-president of the 
Estey Organ Company, and Julius J., its treasurer. 

Mrs, Estey’s life was a simple and quiet one, steadfastly 
She was, however, 
1 woman of large intelligence, thoroughly informed on all 
affairs of the day, and a wide and constant reader on 
subjects which attracted her interest. Her knowledge of 
There was scarcely a portion 
of the sacred book which she could not instantly recall, 
either for quotation or for statement of fact. In church 
history and theology she was equally well grounded and the 


devoted to her husband and children. 
the 


the Bible was remarkable. 


members of the clergy were rare who could equal her in 
incisive and convincing argument or in statement of church 
She had been for 51 years a member of the 
Baptist Church, her conversion taking place during the 
great religious awakening of 1831, and her membership 
being for a time with the Congregational Church. 

The golden wedding celebration of Mr. and Mrs. Estey, 


doctrine. 


which took place four vears ago, is an event well remem- 
bered in this community. Ever after its happy occurrence 
both Mrs. Estey and her husband felt themselves drawn 
more closely than ever to their children and to their friends 
ind neighbors, and it is not too much to say that their last 
The relation which existed be- 
Each 
supplemented the other in a peculiar way, and under such 


days were their best days. 
tween husband and wife was one of rare intimacy. 


ircumstances it is not strange that after the death of 
Deacon Estey in April of last year the wife found the zest 
of life gone and her chief thought of the reunion beyond. 
She kept her interest in affairs, and felt that she had a duty 
to perform in maintaining the traditions of her husband, 
but last fall a gradual decline set in and little by little her 
An autopsy showed that, while there 
had been some disturbance from enlargement of the liver, 


hold on life relaxed. 


death resulted from the natural decline of age. 

The funeral, which took place Wednesday afternoon, 
was largely attended. 
Re\ . I . 
of B 


The services were conducted by 
J. Parry, assisted by Rev. Joseph C. Foster, D.D., 
ston, the first settled pastor of the Baptist Church, 
who came to testify in this way his regard and affection 
for those who had been his warm personal friends for so 
many years. 

Other friends from a distance who paid a like tribute of 
respect by their presence were Stephan Brambach, of New 
York, the superintendent of the Estey Piano Company; 
George S. Cheney, the manager of the Boston house ; E. M. 
Bruce, of the Philadelphia house, and H. E. Wheeler, of 
the New York printing firm of Bigelow & Co. 


Constantin Sternberg’s Letter on the 
Brett Piano. 


ATLANTA, Ga., June 26, 1889. 


recognize them. By giving you my hearty indorsement I 
hope to induce others to give their attention to this matter, 
and, wishing you every success, remain 

Yours truly, CONSTANTIN STERNBERG. 








A Banquet in the Northwest. 
Twenty-first Anniversary of W. J. Dyer & Brother. 


N event of unusual interest took place in the 
A celebration of the 2ist anniversary of the founding 
of the house of W. J. Dyer & Brother, of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. 

The four members of the firm, with 21 of their heads of 
departments and leading salesmen, sat down to a banquet 
in the West Hotel, Minneapolis, and spent an evening full 
of reminiscences, speeches and toastsin honor of the anni- 
versary. Some of the men present had been in the service 
of the house more than 15 years, others had entered its 
service as boys and had grown to maturity and to positions 
of trust and responsibility. All were animated by a feeling 
of enthusiasm and loyalty to the institution which had 
grown under their hands from small beginnings to such 
extensive proportions. 

An interesting sketch was given by Mr. W. J. Dyer of 
the early history of the house, from its beginning through 
the years of drought, grasshoppers, financial distress and 
hard times on to the present occasion, and it furnished a 


graphic illustration of the fact that success is not an ac- | 


cident of fortune, but is, under the favor of Providence, 
the product and result of persistent industry, good judg- 
ment and upright dealing. 

Quite a number of other speeches were made, and after 


a good time generally the party separated with increased | 
faith in the future of the house and renewed interest in its | 


progress. 

We think this event worthy of note because it exhibits 
such mutual relations of confidence and esteem as should 
always exist between employers and their working force, 
but mainly because such an anniversary is a rare one in 
any branch of business or in any part of the country. 

The records of business experience show that very few 
houses survive the vicissitudes of 21 years and are found 
at the end of that period solidly built upon foundations 
broad and deep, with apparently limitless opportunity for 
further success before them. 

Doubtless it is in part due in the present instance to the 
character of the field occupied by the firm of W. J. Dyer & 
Brothers, which, during this period has been developing 
with phenomenal rapidity. The past 20 years in the great 
Northwest have built cities, constructed thousands of 
miles of railroads, hewn down forests and turned the wil- 
derness into prosperous farms and villages. To occupy 
the field at such a time was to take the tide at its flood; 
and now having become a part of this great country, its 
name a household word in these myriad homes, what is to 
prevent this prosperous house from going on to far greater 
results with the continued development of the growing 
West ? 

These results could not have been reached, however, 
without other requisites. 
diligence and high personal character have combined to 
work out the eminent position which this house has 
achieved. 

The members of this firm (four brothers) brought from 
their Eastern home fine business training, sound judgment 
and an inheritance of honorable principles, and these quali- 
ties have not only insured their success, but have made 


their name familiar throughout the Northwest as that of | 


broad minded, liberal and upright men. 

The result is that they are now the representative house 
in their line in that section. As importers of foreign goods, 
as wholesale and retail dealers in the finest line of Ameri- 
can and foreign instruments and every variety of musical 
publication, their trade now covers a territory extending 
from the Union Pacific to the British possessions and from 
the Great Lakes to the Pacific Ocean. 


W. J. Dyer & Brother have been for many years the rep. | 


resentatives of the Steinway pianos, of which alone we 
learn their sales during five years past have exceeded 
$200,000. Also of the Chickering, Ivers & Pond, Ernest 
Gabler, Everett and other pianos, and the Wilcox & White 
and other organs. They are also manufacturing a line of 
organs which are very attractive and popular with the 
trade. 

Their business in imported goods and musical merchan- 
dise the last year was 40 percent. in advance of any pre- 
vious year, and they will show a large increase up to the 
present time in all departments for the current year. 











—Messrs. Ryland & Lee, the leading piano and organ dealers of Rich- 
mond, Va., have moved their establishment from Main street to 10 Gov- 
ernor street. They have a larger capacity for their business than ever be- 
fore and will be giad to correspond with anyone wanting to purchase a 





Themas Brett: 


DeAR Sir—It was very interesting to me to see and to 


test your new patent in the way of stringing, respectively 
apiano. My interest ina piano is, of course, of a 


y musical nature, but the advantages of your inven- | 





so obvious that I could at once understand and 


are 





piano or organ.—Reidsville, N. C., *‘ Review.” 

—Muvton, June 10.—Gomer Thomas, the well-known music dealer, of 
Danville, had a narrow escape from death this morning. He was driving 
across the Pennsylvania Railroad tracks at Centre street, when the News 
express came along, catching the hind wheels of his wagon and throwing, 
him violently to the ground. He was severely hurt about the head and 
shoulders, but it is thought not seriously.—Ex. 





First-class ability, unwearied | 


For Larceny of Music. 

ARRY L. TEULONG and James H. McGee were before 

Judge Ely yesterday, charged with being concerned in the stealing 

of music from the Oliver Ditson Company. Teulong, who is charged with 

receiving the stolen music, was the principal witness for the Government. 

His story in its main features was identical with that published in the 

‘*Herald”’ a few daysago. He claimed to have received the goods from 

McGee, who was employed in the store, The latter is charged with 
larceny. 

Teulong was formerly employed in the store, leaving last February. 
His duties were to make up and pack the wholesale orders for music. It 
was often necessary to draw upon the surplus stocks on the upper floor. 
The process of procuring a batch of music was to ring up the attendant at 
the dumb waiter and call upon him for whatever was wanted. McGee 
was one of the upstairs attendants. Teulong admitted that beyond his 
personal statement there was no evidence against McGee. 

Mr. Woodman, of the concern, said on the stand that there was no way 
of telling by the books or by the appearance of the stock how much had 
been stolen or when it had been abstracted. 

Before the defense began the judge suggested a continuance till next 
Saturday, pending an inquiry into some obscure points in the evidence.— 
Boston ** Herald.” 





The Trade. 


—C. A. House, of Wheeling, W. Va., has opened a new, large piano 
wareroom in that city. 

—Clarke & Co., Vicksburg, Miss., books, sheet music, &c., burned out 
June 7; net loss, $5,000. 

—Mr. Babcock, of Messrs. Babcock & Elmer, of Winona, Minn., passed 
through New York last week on his way home, 





—A trade mark has been granted to C. Meisel for * musical instruments 
and trimmings, reed, string and brass.’’ No. 19,635. 

—Mr. H. Williamson, the Philadelphia piano and organ dealer, is 
about removing to very elegant warerooms on North Broad street. 
—Mr. Nahum Stetson, with Mrs, Stetson and their daughter, will reside 
at the Manhattan Beach Hotel, Coney Island, until their departure to 
| Europe. 
—William Friedrich, of the firm of John Friedrich & Brother, violin 
makers and importers, Cooper Institute, New York, has left for London 
and the Continent on a business trip. 


| 

—The metal organ pipe factory of George W. Badger at No. 100 Schenck 
street, New York, was broken into at an early hour last Thursday by 
thieves, who succeeded in carrying off 800 pounds of bell tin. 

—The many friends of Horace Waters will be pleased to_learn that this 
veteran piano man is on the road to recovery from his recent illness, his 
medical advisers permitting Mr. Waters to enjoy drives through the park. 

—* How beautifully your daughter plays,” said Mrs. Peterby, The 
music ceased at that moment. The door opened and a German professor 
said: ‘* Before I finishes tuning dot piano I vants mine tollar and a half." 
—* Texas Siftings.”” 

—Mr. W. H. Turner, treasurer of the Braumuller Company, left for At- 
lanta, Ga., this week to consummate some important real estate transac- 
tions, Mr. Turner is a large holder of property in and around Atlanta 
and has to make,occasional trips South to attend to his interests there. 

—Proposals were received yesterday by a committee of the School 
Board for two grand pianos for the high schools. Bids were received 
from Messrs. Knabe & Co, and Messrs. Stieff & Sons. A communication 
was received from Mr. Otto Sutro stating that Messrs. Steinway & Sons 
had declined to bid. As the ordinance providing for the purchase of musi- 
cal instruments requires that the bids be received from three firms and 
bids were received from only two it was decided to refer the matter to the 
city solicitor for a legal opinion.—Baltimore ‘* American.” 

—Patents granted June 2, 1891 : 

Musical instrument, A. V. Chevers..............06...s0cceeseee No, 453,462 

Pane ROTOR As Hs S, GNI aan cs noe ccc cccccccccccccsccccsces 453,603 

RAVELING SALESMEN visiting music stores throughout the coun- 

try can represent a new, highly recommended article of large con- 

| sumption ; liberal commission. Address ** O.3.,’’ Musicat Courier, New 
York. 











OVER 16,500 IN USE. 


ESTABLISHED 1832, 


SPECIAL TO THE MUSIC TRADE. 


The undersigned take pleasure in informing the 
music trade that they have purchased theentire busi- 
ness of The McCammon Piano Forte Company and 
* will continue under the name of 
} : McCammon Piano Company. 

We assure the trade that the character of the in- 
struments made will be fully sustained and even 
brought to a higher state of perfection, 

‘Our Motto is Excelsior,” 
and we shall live up to the meaning of the word in 
every particular. Our new special styles are now 
ready, and it will be to the advantage of dealers to 
| : send for prices and catalogue of them, as they are 
very attractive, toneful and round, and scale re- 
markably even. They are finished in all woods. 

Mr. Epwarp McCAMMoNn will continue his connec- 
tion with the new company. Yours with respect, 

McCAMMON PIANO CoMPANY. 
ADDRESS Box 222. 


ee eeeees 





[This notice is issued by the company that succeeds or 
takes the place of the McCammon Piano Forte Company, of 
Albany. The new company drops the ‘ Forte,’’ something 
which every piano manufacturer and dealer in this land 
should do.—Eps. M. C.] 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO., Waterloo. ¥.¥. 











§@™ We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 





we ‘are not represented. 






THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








_ CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND J OBBERS. 








OUR FACTORY 


| OUR OUTPUT EMBRACES 
HARPS, CHURCH ORGANS, 
PARLOR ORGANS, 
GUITARS, MANDOLINS, 
ZITHERS, BANJOS, 
DRUMS, FLUTES, 
FLAGEOLETS, VIOLINS, 
CYMBALS, - 


NEWMAN BROS.” ORGANS, jisatats” 


% “Guanies Comms. 





PRODUCES MORE MUSICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS THAN ANY OTHER 
FACTORY iN THE WORLD. 





Warerooms, State & Monroe Sts. 
Factory, Randolph St. & Ogden Ave. 


Dealers will find our FACTORY CATALOGUE an 
invaluable assistant In making selections. 


LYON & HEALY, 


CHICHED. 





Cor. W. Chicago Ave. & Dix St., Chicago, Ill. 








THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 
Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 
in the market. 
JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 
Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 


and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 East 17th St., New York. | 





.@ ESTABLISHED 1857.3 


JULIUS BAUER & CO.., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited | 





x r 
; Osan \ 


eg mr 


Grand, Upright 
and Square 








Gy” CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 





S. GROLLMAN & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WAREROOMS : 156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, | 


FAOTORY : 91 and 93 E. Indiana Street; 
OoOMIrOAGO. 


STORY & CLARK ORGAN Co., idl stools » Searls 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago. ' 


The Largest Exclusive Organ Manufacturers. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. a and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 








Office and Salesroom : 
21, 23 & 25 PLYMOUTH P LACE, 


Factory: 243-251 N. Wells St. 


‘CHICAGO. 





w. H. BUSH & ig 


THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMAKABLE PIANOS | 








| WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago Avenue; 
FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





ath ee 
veskiion 


WILL L. THOMPSON & CO, 


Music Publishers, 
Wholesale Western Agents for Mathushex Pianos and 
Clough & Warren Organs. 
Agents Wanted. Call or address 





a 





259 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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SMITH & BARNES PIANG GO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright + Pianos, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
149 and 151 Superior Street, 
CHICAGO. 





THE 


SCHAFF BROS. 


COMPANYW, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


15 to 21 
North Clinton Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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KELLER, BROS, & BLIGHT, 


Bruce Avenue, East End, Bridgeport, Conz., 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE CELEBRATED 


Keller Bros, Upright Pianos 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR PRACTICAL SERVICE IN 
THE CONCERT HALL, PARLOR OR STUDIO. 


WY Ww & } J» \ » AD 5 HIGH GRADE, 
WISSNER .» 


DERATE PRICE. 
ehookiYN, Ny. SPAIN OS. 
CARL 


SCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., Kew York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
*amous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 











Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 

Hand and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, madea specialty of, and for its completeness in 
this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 
be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments. Every 
g isimported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality 
My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 
Some of the Many Specialties I represent: E. Rittersnausen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes ; 
( in-Mezzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and 'Cellos; Burret Panis (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
ments, Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. 
Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 


nly 





YOU KNOW THAT THE 


PALACE ORGANS 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE 


& BLAKE ORGAN 


OF WORCESTER, MASS., 
Where they have been made for more than 20 Years. 





| ORING Co. 

















NORRIS & FLETCHER, 
PIANO S otnastt 


DURABILITY. 
{ND PURCHASER. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


FINE 
TONE 


PLEASING 


: g aires 
ORRISSFLETCHER 


is 


TO DEALER 
SEND FOR 


Factory and Warerooms, 2251 to 2261 Washington St., BOSTON. 


LIVE, RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 


ROBT MWEBB: 


915 & 917 Marcy Ave, Brooxtyn NY. 




















ANFR °F G AND 0 
HINGE TAN 
PUN oP 
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FELT ®HAMMERS*WEDGES-CLOTHee. 
























ALBANY, N. Y. 


BERTELING’S NEW SOLO B> CLARINET. 








Flutes, Clarinets, Oboes, &c. 
Best Instruments in Existence. 
Established 1848. 


Boehm Flutes a Specialty. 
Utmost Satisfaction Guaranteed. Correspondence Solicitea 
T. BERTELING & CO., 177 Bowery, New York, U. 8. A. 


BRETT PIANOS. 


With Patent Micrometer System of Stringing and Tuning. 





JYPCHE accompanying diagram is a side elevation or cross-cut section of the Micrometer 
System of Stringing and Tuning. AA represent parts of the Iron Frame and 
Patent Tuning Head; B the Micrometer Tuning Plate; C the String Hook; E the 
String; D the Tuning Screw with the point resting in a groove in the Plate B. By turn- 
ing this screw, which can be done easily with a clock key, the string is **tuned” to the 
desired pitch. The Plate B is a segment of a circle, and moves upon the curved surface 
of the Iron Frame A as a wheel moves or turns upon itsaxle. The diagram shows the 
relative position of the parts when the string is ‘‘drawn up to pitch ** The Iron Frame A 
supports the entire strain of the strings. These parts all being metal cannot be injured by 
careless tuning, climatic changes or overheating; therefore the piano can be tuned 
10,000 times without the slightest wear or injury. The tuning screw operates as a set 
screw, The Tuning plate resting firmly against the end of it holds the string with such 
fimness and accuracy that it is impossible for the piano to“ get out of tune,” except by 
the stretching of the strings. The position of the string upon the bridge reduces toa minimum the friction of 
the string upon the bridge and the liability of breaking the string. This device is indorsed by many celebrated 
musicians, mechanical experts and mechanical engineers as the most beautiful and perfect mechanical move- 
ment and the most valuable improvement in piano construction in the world. The Brett Piano, mechanically, 
and artistically considered, is the most ornamental, symmetrical, beautiful and perfect model of piano construc- 
tion, and in quality, volume and durability of tone, and durability of construction, it is superior to every piano 
(without exception) manufactured in this country. 
BRETT PIANO CO., 210 West Thirty-fifth St., New York. 








(Successors to Symonps & Co.) 
Established 1870. 


ARTISTS IN AMERICA. 


OVIDE MUSIN’S 


Sixth Grand Annual Concert Tour, 
1891-92. 


UNITED STATES AND AUSTRALIA. 


D.M. Bruce & Co. 


Methuen, Mass, 


sows ORGAN PIPES. 


New factory and equipment. Every description of 
Wood and Metal, Fiue and Reed Pipes tor organ 
builders. Voicers of known ability. Standard stops 
constantly on hand. Stops of pure tin a specialty. 
Estimates furnished. 


DOSEY INSTRUMENTS 


COMPENSATING PISTONS. 
{ JABSOLUTELY CORRECT IN TUNE 
TON c 












Full particulars to be had from 





0 






E WORKMANSHIP R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, 
Nery BELVIDERE HOUSE, 
18th St. and 4th Ave., New York. 
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702-704East | 48th Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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CHICACO. 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 


Cuicaco Orrice Musica Courter, } 

233 State Stree, > 

Cuicaco, June 13, 1891, \ 
ROM an interview with Mr. B. A. L. Thomson, 
who is really the originator of the scheme to form 
the Steinway Piano Company in this city, and who has an 
office in the same building with the ‘*Indicator,’”’ we learn 
that the capital stock of the new company has been placed 

at $10,000, in $10 shares cash, an enormous Capitalization. 

The name was a happy secondary thought on the part of 
Mr. Thomson, who only had the conception at first of form- 
ing a small stock company among the chattel mortgage fra- 
ternity of this city, and gathering together the second-hand 
pianos that had fallen into the hands of these (what shall 
we call them) sharks, repolish and put them in the best 
condition, and then sell them for the best price and on the 
best terms that could be secured. But, as was before re- 
marked, a bright idea entered the head of Mr. B, A. L. 
Thomson, and the result is that the city of Chicago can 
now have a Steinway piano of its own and another new in 
corporation with the magnificant capital of $10,000. 

As they are about to open warerooms on either State 
street or Wabash avenue, probably on the latter, and Mr. 
Thomson says as near to Messrs. Lyon, Potter & Co. as pos 
sible, it cannot be expected (no one would be so unreason- 
able) that the new company could have Steinway pianos of 
their own manufacture ready, so according to Mr. B. A. 
L, Thomson (without‘a p) they have already contracted 
manufacturer to forward 12 
Such 


an influx of pianos all at once in this city will, of course, 


with some enormous Eastern 
superb and choice $115 instruments on consignment. 


be bad for all our old piano houses, but it can’t be helped. 
Mr. B. A. L. Thomson (without a p) says there is no power 
on earth that can prevent them from carrying on their 
program to the bitter end, and no other name will answer 
their purpose except ** The Steinway,’’? which will be sten- 
ciled on each and every one of those 12 
ments which are so soon to dazzle the eyes of the wonder- 


elegant instru- 


ing Chicagoan. 
It is true, Mr. B. A. L 
‘*piano company, Chicago,’’ in very small letters under 


Thomson says, they may put 


the magic name indicated above, but such a little thing as 
that wouldn’t deter anyone from buying these lovely in- 
struments, which Mr. B. A. L. Thomson says will be sold 
Of 


Steinway, who, he hears, makes pianos in New York, and 


strictly on their merits. course he feels sorry for Mr. 
whom he never heard of until the name was mentioned to 
him after the scheme was all consummated ; but all ‘* must 
look out for themselves,”’ he can’t ‘* be expected to sacrifice 
all his brilliant prospects for the sake of other people.’’ 
‘‘ Everyone for himself and the de’il take the hindmost’’ is 
his motto. 

It is too bad to leave out the name of such a sober, relia- 
ble and reputable person as Mr. W.N. Alley, an old and 
tried friend of our esteemed contemporary the ‘ Indica- 
tor’’ (whose name has been mentioned in close financial 
connection with Mr. Alley’s ofttimes), and who avowed to 
your representative that he was proud to say he was a 
large stockholder in the Steinway Piano Company of this 
city. It was perhaps unfortunate that the gentleman was 
too full of pride orsome concoction calculated to produce a 
result similar to it, because otherwise he probably would 
have been as communicative as Mr. B. A. L. Thomson. As 
it was we were obliged to be satisfied with his statement 
that he was a stockholder. 

Me. B. A. 1. 


known here, and some of his transactions, or the transac- 


Thomson is a young man, but he is well 


tion of an individual possessing the same initials and bear- 
the identical patronymic, even to the elimination of the 
p, some time since bought a piano of one of our largest 
houses on the instalment plan, and then made an endeavor 
to mortgage it to a money loaner who has his office in the 
First National Bank building. Fortunately the gentleman 
to whom the application for the loan was made discovered 
the attempt to deceive him and refused the loan, but of 
course this could Mr. B. A. L. Thomson 
(without a p), for, according to his own statement, he is a 
singularly successful young man, and always has his 
pockets well lined with greenbacks. 

The amendment to the chattel mortgage law of the State, 
which was lost either in the multiplicity of business during 
the last days of the session of the Legislature or by direct 
opposition on the part of some member or members of that 


not have been 


body, necesitates a continuance of the obnoxious method 
now in vogue of bringing both husband and wife before a 
justice of the peace to sign and acknowledge papers, and 
as there is no Legislature for two years the failure to have 
the amendment passed is a serious affair to the whole music 
trade of this State. The committee having this matter in 
charge did all that they could without remaining in Spring- 
field constantly, and no one could regret the outcome of 
this attempt to simplify business more than they. 

Mr. J. Warren Wright, formerly with the Packard Organ 
Company, has taken a position with the Story & Clark Or- 





gan Company, and will confine his operations mostly to the 
States of Wisconsin, Minnesota and the northern section of 
Illinois. 

Mr. S. L. House, of Messrs. S. L. House & Co., of 756 
West Madison street, wishes to warn the trade in general 
against Mr. George Pierce, a tuner, who was connected 
with him. Mr. House avows that Mr. Pierce was exceed- 
ingly unfair in his dealings, that he collected money for 
tuning and would report the parties not at home, that he 
collected payments on instruments and failed to report the 
amount collected, that he would induce customers to ad- 
vance money on future payments and appropriate the 
money ; in short, Mr. House says over his own signature 
in a letter to us that nothing was too mean for Mr. Pierce. 

At the meeting of the freight committee of the Central 
Traffic Association on the 10th the action taken at the last 
menting regarding rates to be charged on exhibits for the 
World’s Columbian Exposition was reconsidered and the 
following rules governing such shipments were adopted : 

‘All exhibits to be charged at full tariff rates, plus 
switching charges hereinafter set forth, when going to the 
exposition. If returned exhibits (with exceptions noted 
below) are tendered to the railroad by which they were 
carried to Chicago, and the owner of such exhibits will 
execute a release relieving carriers from all liability in con- 
sideration of free return transportatien, the carriers, upon 
presentation of paid freight bills or original bills of lading 
and certificates signed by the proper officer of the exposi- 
tion that articles tendered for return are unsold exhibits 
which have been on exhibition, and which have paid full 
rates going, will return same free over the route by which 
they were carried on the forward journey to the points 
within the Central Traffic Association’s territory at which 
Certificates and releases 


they were originally received. 
Horses and other 


should be attached to the manifests. 
valuable and fancy animals (not including cattle, hogs and 
sheep) will be charged tariff rates in both directions. No 
charges of any kind will be advanced to connecting lines 
on shipments returning free.”’ ; 

It being understood that any additional expense for de- 
livery to or receiving from the exposition grounds is to be 
added to the current rate in effect to or from Chicago. 

Mr. E. H. Story and Mr. Melville Clark have gone on a 
fishing trip to Lake Gogebic. Mr. Clark has taken along a 
kodak to spring it on the big fish which no one will believe 
he nearly caught without such tangible evidence, and Mr. 
Story says ‘‘ he is going to spring one on Mr. Clark and see 
how long his face will be when he loses that fish.”” How 
about a stenographer to record Mr. Clark’s remarks about 
that time? 

Mr. Ira Bassett, our principal pipe organ tuner and re- 
pairer, claims to have invented a very much improved 
pneumatic action for pipe organs. 

Mr. J. P. Byrne, of Lyon & Healy, one of the committee 
to look after the interest of the chattel mortgage amend- 
ment, says: ‘‘If the committee had had from $3,000 to 
$5,000 they could have bought the passage of the bill through 
the House ; the Senate was all right andreasonable. Out of 
856 bills introduced in the House and 482 in the Senate, 
total 1,288, only 169 passed. The music dealers bill went 
down with such good measures as the three mill tax bill, 
introduced at the special instance of the mayor and council 
of the city of Chicago, to raise money with which to clean 
the streets of the city during the world’s fair, the projected 
magnificent viaduct to connect the south and north sides at 
Michigan avenue and other desirable measures, because 
the influence of the undesirable members was not secured !”’ 
The following is the report published in this morning’s 
‘+ Tribune: ’ 

‘¢ Two or three little sixpenny bills were passed, and then 
came a puzzler in the shape of a bill amending the chattel 
mortgage law soas toallow husband or wife to execute chat- 
tel mortgages for purchase money. Dowdy, of Bond, took 
a fall out of the bill, saying it was in the interest of sewing 
machine peddlers, and away it went to the bone yard.”’ 

We understand that about 50 per cent. of the fund sub- 
scribed will be refunded to members of the trade associa- 
tions. 

Mr. J. W. Chamberlin, of the Waterloo Organ Company 
and representing the Malcolm Love pianos, was in the city 
this week and reports a good trade in his line of goods. 
Mr. James H. Phelps, of Milwaukee, was also here. Mr. D. 
C. Joslyn, of the D. C. Joslyn Music Company, of Spokane 
Falls, Wash., a former Chicagoan, was also a visitor, and 
we hear he is doing a very successful business out 
there. Mr. J. Burns Brown, with the Ivers & Pond Piano 
Company, who was a temporary visitor, has grown so 
handsome his friends won’t know him when he returns. 








Berlin Piano and Organ Company. 
HE board of directors of the Berlin Piano 
and Organ Company, Berlin, Ont., Canada, consists 
of H. L. Janzen, president ; J. M. Staébler, mayor of Berlin ; 
Senator Merner; L. J. Breithaupt; F. G. Gardiner, secre- 
tary; Jacob Kaufman, treasurer, and Joseph Bowers. John 
Wesley, formerly of the Dominion Piano and Organ Com- 
pany, Bowmanville, is superintendent of the factory; W. S. 
Russell, chief tuner. 











Cooper Collapsed. 
N the early part.of last week the “Cooper 
Piano Forte Manufacturing Company ”’ to con 
Mr. Cooper insists that he is still in business, but 
He states that he is look- 


ceased 
tinue. 
that he is cramped for capital. 
ing for capital and incidentally looking for a position of 
traveling man. If he secures either one it will be duly 
chronicled, and in the meantime what there was of the 
we are 


‘*Cooper Piano Forte Manufacturing Company "’ is, 


told, reposing in a storeroom at the factory of Messrs. 
Strauch Brothers, a bill of sale having been given to Jacob 


Doll and others. 


They Will Build Larger. 
HE enterprising Weaver Organ and Piano 
Company, located on the corner of Broad and Walnut 
streets, has by its thrift and enterprise built up a business 
that is entirely too large for the present works, which al- 
ready have the capacity to turn out about 2,000 organs per 
annum. At a special meeting of the board of directors held 
yesterday they decided to build a three story addition to 
the factory, extending from the present building on Broad 
street a distance of 70 feet, to Walnut street, with a depth of 
40 feet. 
The first floor of the extension is to contain the 
with a vault and large packing rooms; the second floor 
will be finished for a large, handsome wareroom, which is 


office, 


very much needed for the extensive wholesale and retail 
piano business carried on by the company, as well as to 
The tuning rooms 


The third floor 


show a line of their finished organs. 
will also be located on the second floor. 
will be used for storing finished cases. The space used for 
office, warerooms and packing room in the old building 
will be used for manufacturing purposes when the addi- 
tion is completed.—York ‘ Daily.” 





All About an Organ. 

N organ sold by the Estey Organ Company 
A to Helen L. Rowell bids fair to furnish business for 
all the courts in the county. 

It appears that Mrs. Rowell leased an organ from the 
company and agreed not only to pay the rental but to insure 
the instrument for the owner’s protection. The organ was 
burned, and now the organ company has brought a suit in 
the Municipal Court to recover back rent and damages for 
failure to insure the instrument. 

Mrs. Rowell says she did insure it, and in her turn has 
sued the Dwelling House Insurance Company for the amount 
of the policy. 

The latest move on the legal checker board is a bill in 
equity brought by the Estey Organ Company against Mrs. 
Rowell in the Superior Court. Mrs Rowell denies that she 
owes the company any rent, or $1 on any claim whatever. 
—Boston ‘ Herald.” 


Summer Tuning. 
. a : " ” , 

HE St.Louis “Globe-Democrat,” which evi- 

dently has on its reportorial staff someone well ac 

quainted in the piano and music trade, since we are called 

upon so frequently to comment on his work, is responsible 

for the following conversation credited to Mr. Ernest A. 
Griffith, of that city : 

Pianos kept in stock for the retail trade have to be tuned occasionally, 
and it is the opinion of several good musicians that a piano is the better 
for reasonable use, just as a horse is kept in condition easier if he has 
reasonable exercise. It is a fact, at any rate, that a piano allowed to get 
out of tune and then left neglected and unused while the family are away 
for the summer is very hard to restore to decent condition in the fall 
On the other hand, if the piano is tuned first and then securely covered 
up, with a little camphor placed about it, the instrument will be found in 
splendid order when needed again two or three months hence. Person 
ally I would rather tune two pianos before their periodical rest than one 
after it, and I believe where tuning is only done by the job or casually at 


he fall job 


least 50 per cent. more should be charged for t! The hint will 


prove itself a good one every time the experiment is fairly tried 

We have not the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with 
Mr. Griffith, nor do we know who he is, but we venture to 
say that he has been misquoted by the reporter. We do not 
credit that Mr, Griffith ever said that ‘‘if a piano is tuned 
first and then securely covered up * * * 
will be found in splendid order when needed again two or 
If Mr. Griffith is worthy of the title 


the instrument 


three months hence.”’ 
**piano tuner,’’ he knows better than this. 

A piano ‘‘carefully covered up”’ during the summer months 
is subjected to the same changes of temperature and hu 
midity whether it has been tuned or not tuned just before 
being so carefully covered up, and as Mr. Griffith is made to 
assert that he would rather tune two pianos before their 
periodical rest than one after it, it would seem that he un 
derstands that a piano goes out of tune as much from the 
climatic changes as from active use. We donot 
reason why a person leaving town for the summer months 
should go to the expense of having the piano tuned just 
before leaving it and carefully covering it up, when it is 
sure to need tuning upon their return, since it cannot by 
any possibility be ‘* in splendid order’’ when they return. 
It will need tuning again after the three months, and the 
only point we can see in Mr. Griffith’s theory is that he 


see the 


would make two tunings necessary instead of one. 
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CHAS. P. LOWE & C0. 


MANUFACTURERS 0 


WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sixteenth St., 
~NEW + YORK.+ 


MANUFACTOBRIES: 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 


147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
I NEW ¢YORK.¢+ 








HZOMNORKY 


S| 


—— A CompLete Srock or —— 


Xylophone Supplies, Bells and Drummers’ Traps 


ConsTanTLy Kept on Hanp, 





ALSO XYLOPHONE SOLOS. 
)These Solos are not published and always create great 
enthusiasm wherever play ed.) 
We guarantee our instruments to keep in tune and 
give entire satisfaction. Send for circulars and cata- 
logues to 


No. 234 Third Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
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ORGANS OF ALI DESCRIPTIONS. 


WILCOX & WHIfE ORGAN CO., 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


Cc. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


FIANO CASES 


ERVING, MASS. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


Piano Plates 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and 11th Street, 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at U.S Centennial Exhibtion, 1876, for Strength and Evenness of 
one, Pleasant Touch and Smooth Finish. 


WAREROOMS and FACTORY: 19 and 21 W. 224 St., near Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Tue COLBY PIANO CO., 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERI, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G.W. HERBERT. 


SCHWAN DER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 


4 PARIS AND NEW YORK. 
Particulars on application to 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 
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Yar) we 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
Address all New York 


290 & 292 Fulton St.,| 2310 State Street. 


Brapsury Music HA, | 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





d. 
BROTHERS 
PIANOS 


WITH THE 


OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 


Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 


Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished on 
Application. 


FACTORIES: GRAND RAPIDS AND MUSKE- 
GON, MICH. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


7] 





5 
LS 


vas HD 
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IW 


KRAKAUER» 





MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
159 and 161 East 126th St., 
NEW YORK. 





¢ LOWENDALL STAR Wop, 
BERLIN, SO., ' 


Reichenberger Strasse 121, 
RECOMMEND THEIR 


World Renowned, Unequaled 


LOWENDALL 


IMPERIAL 


Bow s. 


(Beware of Imitations. ) 


To be had at aH Leading Mas.- 
cal Instrument Houses. 
Full particulars ONLY TO DEALERS on 
appiication to the above adcress. 














JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street 











XS ob sew YORK Sole Agents for 
éTl is ates and 


Cauade“"{ 26 Warren St., New York. NOW YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


—- MANUFACTURERS OF — 
GRAND, SQUARE 


wwe PLANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


“455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 


NEW YoRFE. 


G, W. SEAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


square, Grand # Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Kte. 
L. F. HEPBURN. & CO., <<: eres ar rs 


+» Factories and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Ce,, N.Y 
SOLE ACENTS OF THE U. S. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


t®” This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition. 1889. 














COURIER. 
FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSON sr 


(Established in 1849.) 5 OOO MADE 
AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


PIANOS. 


Prices Moderate and !LLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 
Terms Reasonable. FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


STAUB & CO., cxnsaxr, 


59-60 Friedrichstrasse W. (Equitable Building), 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


PAY SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE EXPORT OF 


PIANOFORTES AND OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES, TERMS AND DESIGNS FREE ON APPLICATION. 








HALLET & DAVIS GO.'S PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sara 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters, 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. (.; State 
and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





HASTINGS & WINSLOW, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PIANO YARNISHES, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 


KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty De and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Teuch, Workmanship and bility. 

















Every Piano Fucty WarRaAnTep For Five Yxars. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 2Oth St., 
NEW YORK. 


FACTORY: 


K 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


817 Market , Washi , D.C. mic 
Space, Washington, D. C. zo ; 


22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 








ABSOLUTELY FIRST-CLASS. 


Original in Construction and Design. 


ANUFACTURED BY THE 


BRAUMULLER CO. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of New York), 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


542 and 644 West Fortieth Street 
NEw YToRE. 





This Building is used Solely forthe Manufacture of 
THE BRAUMULLER PIANO. 


CLARENCE Brooks & (o,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 
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ALFING& SONS 





= WHLRO 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


| Foreign Music, 


Edition “Peters,” “Andre” and all Standard 
Editions. Publishers of Edition “ Rohlfing.” 


The Trade throughout the United States and Canada 
supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 


Write for Terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 





ROTH & ENGELHARDT. 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office : 2293 Third Ave., Room 8, New York City. 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge. FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department 
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He O10 SHOOK VE ARTIN GUITARS Hav taunt 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
Iw NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 3 








For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country, They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Madame Dr GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S, De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr, J. P. COUPA., Mr, FERRARE, | Mr. CHAS. De JANON, | Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 


States, but also in Europe. 


They still stand tnis day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURT ZMANN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 
C. EURTZMANN & C0. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, X. Y. 


P AMERICAN 
ORGAN & PIANO Go, 


BOSTON. MASS. 











EIIGET GRADE 


Pianos and Organs, 


ALSO 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


OF THE 


REGAL PIANOS. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 








No. 146 FIFTH AVE. 
Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 
NEW YORK. 





Between sad and 23d Sts., 


JACOB DOLL, 


or — 





~— MANUFACTURER 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


408, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th &t., New York, 









KBAcH 


Grand, Square and Upright 


4PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 


struments ofthe Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 
"Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 
Warerooms, 237 E. 234 Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 








UNEXCELLED IN-— 


Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 





Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 


And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factorc - - - CINCINNATI, O. 


EP. CARPENTER COMPANY, 


Brattleboro, Vt., U.S.A., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE HIGHEST GRADE 


— or— 


REED ORGANS. 


Send for Catalogue and Cuts of Two New 
and Taking Styles. 





The Trade cordially invited to visit our Factory. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 








Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. §43~ Send for Catalogue. 





N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 








COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
ESSEX, 





conn.) LVORYVYTON, CONN. 


Covered Organ Keys. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- | Ea 


HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885, AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


BEHR 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 








SSE 


— WAREROOMS : — 
81 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. 


M. P. MOLLER ORGAN 60. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Clhureh and Concert Organs 


A SPECIALTY, 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


THE A. B. GHASE GO: 


NORWALK, OHIO, 

















MA‘ UFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos# Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOB 


SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
AOTION, PERFFCT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 





For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers, 


~PBASE PIANO COMPANY 


Successor to C. D, PEASE & CO., == 


MANUFACTURER OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


318, 320 and 322 West 43d Street, 


NEV YoResz. 











% 


— THE ——# 


| 
ANN ARBOR ORGAN. orp SCHING 


CHURCH ORGAN CO. 


THEY ARE SELLERS AND YOU 
WANT THEM. 


There may 





— —————— | 





ALLMENDINGER PIANO AND ORGAN CO, baer OF ARTISTIC ORGANS, 








SALEM, OHIO. 


ANN ARBOR, MICH, 
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AHLSTROM PIANOS. 


a a a 
ESTABLISHED 18765. 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 


which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. 
Grade Instruments. 


Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 


C. A. AHLSTROM, 


= MANUFACTURER, -*- 


Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown. N. Y. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


—— ESTABLISHED 1854. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E, 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our patent yory Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have « at pee arent metallic 

action frame, cast in one piece, pa tented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING 
ARTISTS SAY: 


WAGNER—" Everywhere acknowledged to be ex- 
cellent.” 

LISZT—‘* They give the liveliest satisfaction.” 

BSSIPOFF— The very best Piano made.” 


STHOK PIANOS. “ 


GEORGE STECK & 60., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


ICE AND WAREROOMS: 





WILHELMJ—* Rank far above all possible com- 
petition.” 

LUOCA—“‘Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 
quality of tone which they possess.” 


Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, 
Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. 


Steck Hall, {1 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
$18 & 320 Bast 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., 
manuals; St. George's ch. 
k , 43 St. Paul's M. E. Ch., 

; Fifth Avenue Pres. 
o.. ‘W. *, Brooklyn Taber- 
nacie, ” birse Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 


ISAAC 1 COLE & SON 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
426 and 427 Kast Kighth St., Kast River, 
iow, Ontenne. 21, s08 Phi NEW YORK. 


STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 
ePrA MOS. 


bs and bebe hmm 338 and 340 East Sist § 3ilst Street, New York. 











————e ee 


WORCESTER, 
_ MASS. 


























Silver Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals, London, 1885, 


G. CHEV REL, 
DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY. 


ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 


it RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE, 

















MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, noteeeates by by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Ac- 
tion Rail, PATENT TELESCOPIC = pe BRACKET 
and Patent Hollow Steel | Tuning Pin 


GRAND AND 
UPRIGHT 


Our Pianos are indorsed by such eminent Fan ag as Mme, 

Rivé-King, Robert Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Strelezki, 

E. M. Bowman, S. N. Penfield, Gustave Krebs, G, W. Steele, 
m= - Hartman, of San Francisco, and many others, 


400 and 402 W. 14th St., and 37 to 45 Sth Ave. 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Iliustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application. 


JEWETT & CO., Manufacturers, 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


BOSTON PIANO COMPANY, 


——— MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


= = Which we fully Warrant for 
UPRIGHT Ki» 
~ a 


PIANOS, ‘ies 





ap |. Wilson & Co, 


PROPRIETORS. 
Office and Wareroom, 257 Tremont Street, 


Pactory, 162 Hampden Stret, | BOSTON, MASS. 





MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


GUITARS 4» MANDOLINS. 


Sole Agents for the Symphonion for the U. 8. 


Piano Stools, Piano Covers, Scarfs, Artists’ 
Busts, Art Embroidery, Swiss Musical 
Boxes, Flags and Banners, manner 
and Fleece e 
Covers, 
Wareroom 
Stools. 


T. F. KRAEMER & CO. 


105 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK, 


Factories, STEINWAY, LonG IsLanp City. Adjoining Steinway Hall, 











NEV YORE. 


THE MILLER’ ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Organ of the Day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
ee CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. 


MILLER ORGAN SAN CO.. Lebanon, Pa. pa = ms orf ¥; 





=. G. 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone, 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE. NEW YORK CITY. 


EARRING TON! & CO., + cvs o 
Square # elites Piemosorten. 
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STEINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Sreinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIEK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





to A, OR ery PEL EEN LOE. CREP EMS P Legs 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metai Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 











WHAT? 


1—The chance to buy the Briggs Pianos before the rush commences. 


This Time Don't Let It a ae 


WY D 





Ms 
cS 


2—New, attractive catalogue and book of testimonials just published. 


Cc. C. BRIGGS & CO.,5 Appleton St., Boston, Mass. New York Warerooms, 867 Broadway, C.H. DITSON &CoO. 





FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLCEVILLE, N. Y. 








SEND oo ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 
BAUS & COMPANY, 

i A et DMAN Factory: 553 to 557 West SOth — New York. " 

JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 
—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 
STARR PIANO, 
Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 











“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 














Fifth Avenue and |9th Street, RICHMOND, INDIANA. 
NEW YORK. See ay hae TAR Oba! ere 








LOCK WooD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 
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